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A VISIT TO GLASGOW, 
IN MAY, 1852. 


E have lately visited 
Glasgow, the manufac- 
turing Metropolis of 
Scotland, the finest,— 
with regard both to 
situation and architec- 
tural magnificence—of 
the great commercial 
and manufacturing 
cities of the kingdom, 

and unequalled for its rapid growth in wealth, 
population, and importance. The general aspect 
of Glasgow impresses the stranger with a high 
estimate of its pretensions as a handsome and 
well-built city. It is divided, like Edinburgh, 
into old and new town, and, although it cannot 
boast of a romantic site, or of venerable anti- 
quity, equal to that queen of cities, still its older 
portions present features not less picturesque, 
whilst its noble cathedral is a monument of 
architecture to which its inhabitants point 
with justifiable pride. The modern divisions of 
Glasgow convey an exalted idea of the wealth 
of its citizens and of that love of architectural 
magnificence which may be said to be charac- 
teristic of our northern compatriots, whilst 
the beauty of the material of which the Scottish 
cities are built attracts the admiration of 
Londoners accustomed to brick and “compo.” 
Besides this advantage in material, and their 
durable construction, many of the buildings 
in the classic style exhibit great merit in the 
design, although it must be said that others are 
devoid of it altogether. In Gothic architecture, 
judging by the churches we saw, the Scottish 
architects have nearly every thing to learn; 
we had not conceived it possible to erect 
such ungainly and poverty-stricken combinations 
of stone and lime. The Scotch, particularly in 
the west, appear to have absolutely no ideas 
whatever of the proper nature of an edifice 
dedicated to the service of religion. The 
contrast between England and Scotland is in 
this respect infinitely in favour of the former, 
and'the English architects have left their Scottish 
brethren immeasurably behind in ecclesiastical 
design. 

The Scottish system of building houses in 
“ flats,” as they are termed, is beginning to find 
favour in London, and with some modifications, 
especially in building the common stairs, which 
are very badly designed in Scotland, the plan 
is an excellent one for the accommodation of 
small families. We remarked in Glasgow, in 
quarters of the town principally inhabited by 
small tradesmen and artizans, instead of the 
narrow streets of shabby dwellings erected for 
these classes in , wide ranges of lofty 
well built houses, interspersed with churches, 
chapels, and other public buildings. We were 
struck, however, whilst admiring this luxury of 
stone and lime with an inconsistency ; the pave- 
ments were covered with squalid dirty children ; 
everywhere we observed signs of. dirt and 
disorder: the handsomely-built walls scrawled 
over in contempt of propriety, and much to the 
discredit of the local ‘authorities who permit 
this disfigurement of their handsome town. If 
not so well lodged, the same classes in London 








are incomparably superior to the Scotch in clean- 
liness and orderly habits, 

Glasgow presents features which characterise 
commercial communities in all countries and 
times: her merchants, like those of Genoa and 
Venice, build magnificent town residences, and 
cover theshores of the neighbouring sea with villas 
in such numbers that for some forty miles on 
either side of the noble and beautiful estuary of 
the Clyde we find a succession of these country 
dwellings, which impress us with a high idea 
of the wealth and prosperity of the great city 
of the west. It is true that neither the town 
residences nor the country villas will bear 
any comparison in respect of architectural 
magnificence with the palaces of Venice or 
Genoa, or with the villas and suburban residences 
of the Brenta, of Albaro, or of San Pietro d’Arena; 
but, on the other hand, there is evidence in 
the modern city and in its romantic vicinity of 
a wider diffusion of wealth and comfort. Nor 
is the modern merchant community without its 
monuments ; its banks and warehouses, rival in 
extent and architectural splendour the palaces 
of the cities of the south; and in the engineering 
skill and commercial enterprise with which a 
shallow stream has been formed into a noble 
port capable of floating the largest vessels which 
are now built, the moderns infinitely excel 
their ancient prototypes. We were permitted 
by the kindness of Mr. Robert Napier to visit 
his engineering works at Lancefield, where we 
saw the huge engines of the West India and 
Pacific steamers, and witnessed some of those 
triumphs of modern mechanical science by which 
masses of iron many tons in weight are moved 
about, shaped, polished, and finished with the 
facility and perfection of the machinery of a 
hensahetd clock ; and we had an opportunity of 
inspecting one of these noble iron steamers for 
the construction of which this house has so high 
a reputation. We could not avoid contrasting 
the science and skill of the construction and 
mechanical arrangements with the barbarism of 
the decorations of this fine vessel. The contrast 
is great between an age of Art and one of 
engineering—which the present may be termed. 
There is not a greater difference between the 
capabilities of the noble ship we saw and the 
Genoese galley in respect of size, security, and 
swiftness, than there is between the miserable 
carvings which disfigure the bow and stern of 
the former, and the beautiful creations of Art 
which gave splendour to the latter. 

In the comparison we have made between the 
inhabitants and cities of the olden time and 
those of the present, we regret that it is not 
possible to continue it as favourably to the 
latter in respect of their encouragement of the 
Fine Arts. As of old, the wealthy fill their houses 
with pictures, but the citizens of Venice and of 
Genoa purchased the creations of contemporary 
genius, and fostered it with a discrimination 
and noble liberality which has handed down their 
names to posterity, and secured to their cities 
an enduring glory which no mere possession of 
wealth can attain. In our great towns, however, 
the houses are too frequently filled with dingy 
rubbish baptised with great names. The in- 
habitants of our manufacturing cities, strange to 
say, exhibit as much credulity in the purchase 
of works of Art as they manifest ability in every 
other transaction, and their cities are the marts 
par excellence of bad pictures and the paradises 
of picture-dealing adventurers. A fifth of the 
money thus wasted would raise our drooping 
provincial schools and excite an activity in the 
pursuit of Art, and in the dissemination of taste 
which would greatly redound to the advantage 
of these communities, The wide-spread in- 
fluence of Art in old times, the taste and beauty 
of so many of the manufactures of former days, 
are to be attributed to the encouragement 
which contemporary Art then received. We 
would entreat our manufacturers and merchants 
to weigh these facts, and to seek their personal 
gratification in the promotion of the Art of our 
own day, in the elevation of our national school, 
and in the direction of its influence as of old, 
intoevery channel whereit can be advantageously 
employed,—rather than in the expenditure of 
their superfluous wealth in the encouragement 
of imposture ; for if they could but witness, as 








we have done in London and on the continent, 
the manner in which old copies are vamped up 
a to sell as originals, or works fabri- 
cated to be disposed of as those of the great 
masters, they would pause before purchasing ; 
—- would learn that it is utterly impossible 
without long — and years of observation to 
become a sufficiently expert judge to purchase 
with security. We applaud the disposition to 

uire works of Art, but if instead of these dingy 
uninteresting and questionable old pictures, 
they would fill their residences with modern 
pictures, exhibit, as of old, decorated walls, 
carved furniture, fine plate designed by living 
artists of reputation, their honour would be great, 
and the benefits conferred upon the Art of our 
time inestimable. We have, indeed, given re- 
peated warnings of the perils incident to pur- 
chases of “Old Masters”"—the chances being 
ninety-nine to one against the purchaser. We 
believe we have put forth these warnings with 
effect ; but the folly still to some extent pre- 
vails ; and we are unwilling to lose any oppor- 
tunity of adverting to it. 

But our present object is to speak of Manu- 
factures rather than of the Fine Arts. We 
unfortunately reached Glasgow at a period of 
half-yearly religious services, and consequently 
were unable to visit as many of the leading 
manufacturers as we had calculated upon ; we 
must thus defer to another time the pleasure of 
seeing them and their productions. The manu- 
facture of printed the source of so many 
colossal fortunes, and principally of the pros- 
perity of those cities where it is carried on, 
employs much of the energy of Glasgow, which 
now takes a place in the first rank, in the per- 
fection and beauty of this manufacture. In 
visiting the manufactories and warehouses of 
cities like Glasgow, the mind is overwhelmed in 
contemplating the results of the energy, ability, 
and research of our manufacturers. As we 
passed through vast warehouses, exceeding in 
proportions, and not unfrequently in architec- 
tural magnificence, many of our most important 
public buildings, we saw piles upon piles of 
various descriptions of goods prepared to meet 
the exigencies and to suit the tastes of all the 
nations of the earth. 

The enterprise of our manufacturers can only 
be estimated by those who visit our manufac- 
tories, workshops, and warehouses. It would 
excite no little surprise and admiration to enu- 
merate all the articles made exclusively for 
export to foreign countries in every part of the 
world. We have been shown the camlets which 
are purchased by the Chinese for clothing their 
soldiery ; the gaily-coloured ponchos which are 
worn by the wild horsemen of the Pampas; 
printed cottons, with strange patterns, imitative 
of those aos manufactured, and still pre- 
ferred, by the dusky belles of India and Ceylon; 
others are prepared suitable to the tastes of the 
Spanish races of America and the West Indies, 
as well as for the sons and daughters of Africa ; 
others for our own cousins of the States ;—all 
different, and all skilfully adapted to their 
wants and predilections. We supply the in- 
habitants of Spain and Portugal, of Italy and 
Greece, of Turkey and Asia Minor, with a 
variety of articles made expressly for them, and 
which, in the strangeness, variety, and brilliant 
colouring of the patterns, attract our attention 
and excite our curiosity in our visits to the 
warehouses of our manufacturing towns. The 
stuffs for the turban and belt of the “ true 
believer,” for portions of the picturesque cos- 
tume of the Armenian, others for the Celestial, 
made from patterns expressly sent over by 
Celestial artists, bear testimony to the industry 
and enterprise of the universal manufacturer. 
Besides these and many other legitimate branches 
of manufacture, there are said to be some 
amongst us who do not scruple to fabricate 
antiquities to be sold at the a aye Pm works 
of the subjects of the Pharaohs, and images of 
gods to be worshipped by the heathen, whilst, 
to meet the love of his own ee for 
forei s, some manufacturers prepare 
latest of them to foreign measure, and 
labelled with foreign marks, The English 
traveller who thinks he brings home specimens 
of foreign costume and manufacture, is in 
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ooms and forges; and ladies not suffi- 

ciently expert to form an accurate judgment, 

rchase, both at home and abroad, English 
manufactures for those of France or Belgium. — 

Nor are our continental rivals behind us in 
these contrivances. They make imitations of 
English manufactures of many kinds; mark, 
label, and pack them in the English manner, 
and whilst they profit they also damage the re- 
putation of our manufacturers in many markets. 

We had the advantage, when in Glasgow, 
of seeing the admirable productions of the 
celebrated house of Dalglish and Falconer, 
and we were also indebted to Mr. Walter Crum 
for the opportunity to examine the varied 
and beautiful fabrics which he manufactures, 
as well as the great establishment at Thornlie- 
bank in which they are produced. We have 
also had the pleasure of seeing the works of 
Messrs. Inglis and Wakefield, whose beautiful 
prints are well known, as also those of the emi- 
nent firm of Messrs. James Black and Co. It is 
needless for us to give any account of, or make 
any remarks upon, the productions of houses 
which enjoy so high and wide-spread a reputa- 
tion; our comments must altogether be of a 
general character, and refer to the manufacture, 
rather than to the particular specimens of it. 

Our first visit at Thornlie-bank was to the de- 
partment where designs are made or adapted, to 
purposes of manufacture, technically called the 
“drawing shop;” we might suggest that a more 
euphonious and more dignified name might be 
adopted. We may also presume to point atten- 
tion to the naked, uncheerful, and uninstructive 
aspect of these “drawing-shops:” let the manu- 
facturer give to them an artistic character, hang 
the walls with appropriate works of art, carpet 
the floors, let the seats or stools be of material 
something better than “soiled deal,” and gene- 
rally render the rooms comfortable, and the re- 
sult will be to benefit every pattern produced, 
remunerating him a thousand fold. If he reason 
upon this hint, he will see at once how much 
the mind is influenced by surrounding objects, 
and that it is impossible for those who live in 
an atmosphere of coarseness, to teach elegance 
and taste. We are still indebted to the French 
for the best designs for printed goods, and we 
doubt whether it is possible by any improvement 
on the part of our own designers to avoid this 
altogether. The French by long prescription 
“ set the fashion” in female dress to this country; 
but fashion and good taste are not convertible 
terms : if we are at times indebted to the French 
for very beautiful designs, they not unfrequently 
lead us to adopt absurd, puerile, unmeaning, and 
very ugly ones. 

It appears to us that the importation of French 
patterns for certain branches of manufacture, 
must continue so long as the French pre- 
dominate over ideas of fashion. It cannot be 
doubted, notwithstanding their aberrations, that 
at the present time they excel us in the taste 
with which they design and execute patterns for 
printed goods, and if their influence depended 
entirely upon a conviction of this upon the part 
of purchasers in this country, then we might 
hope to diminish our dependence upon them by 
equalling them in our designs; but as we have 
already pointed out, this dependence upon them 
only arises partially from their superiority as 
designers; for they can control the market in- 
dependently of the question of taste, can banish 
from it articles requiring consummate skill to 
design, and introduce others devoid of design 
altogether. Our manufacturers import an im- 
mense quantity of French patterns, drawings, 
and euttings from goods which are about to be 
introduced into our markets. In one establish- 
ment we were informed that the accumulation 
of wnused patterns represented an outlay of 
40,0001. These are not directly copied, but are 
principally used as guides for the coming fashion, 
and as hints for new combinations in a similar 
style; as each house purchases “ echantillons,” 
that ia, cuttings from goods about to be intro- 
duced into the market, in France, it follows 
that each’ obtains the fame, or nearly the same 
specimens, but each having a character of its 
own and its own circle 


ae | danger of importing the productions of 
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adapts the hints procured from the parent 





| of painting. 
| colours they crack ; 


source in its own way with more or less taste, 
and with more or less variety, according to the 
skill of its professional adapters, (we will not 
call them designers), and the power and extent 
of its machinery : for the adapter has to consider 
the capabilities of the machinery for production, 
and to execute his adaptations accordingly. 
It is thus evident that each important house 
must employ its own artists, who have to adapt 
patterns to enable the manufacturer to compete 
with the French goods when they are intro- 
duced, and to maintain the character of the 
house for the beauty, if not for the originality, 
of its productions. Although we must con- 
tinue to import French patterns, and to expend 
large sums in their purchase, it is still necessary 
to educate our designers and pattern-drawers ; 
for although they are compelled to follow 
French fashions, and to work in subordination 
to French taste, they must be cultivated to 
do even so much with success. We may also 
hope that, although it may be impossible to do 
without French patterns entirely, the skill of 
our pattern drawers, when they become artists, 
will diminish the present enormous outlay upon 
foreign patterns. Our execution of the patterns 
upon the cloth is admirable, and in some cases 
excels foreign skill, We have only to turn 
to the valuable testimony of M. Persoz to 
understand this; he gives specimens of English 
prints in which by the scientific contrivances and 
application of our manufacturers a perfection of 
execution and intensity of dye have been ob- 
tained, in some cases excelling all that has been 
done by his own contrymen; it is in Art only 
that we are deficient; it is to this that we have 
to devote our attention ; it is by education in its 
principles and practice alone, that we can hope 
to place our designers and pattern drawers upon 
a complete equality with the French. 

The influence of mere fashion in determining 
the state, progress, or stoppage of any manufac- 
ture is extraordinary. We once saw a particular 
article manufactured of inferior quality to that 
which could be produced by the manufacturer, 
merely to imitate the French, which it was 
made to resemble, and we were informed that 
this was rendered necessary by the French dress- 
makers in this country, who induced their em- 
ployers to use the manufacture to which they 
were accustomed. We lately passed through a 
considerable town, in which every manufactory 
was stopped, and the whole of the population 
previously employed in manufacture, were out 
of work, and had been in distress and privation 
for months. It was a pitiable sight to see the 
groups of decent working men standing idly and 
sadly at the corners of the streets. The manu- 
facture was as perfect, as useful, as beautiful as 
ever, but it was a fancy manufacture, and had 
gone out of fashion. 

To those who have not seen the “studio” in 
which the designs to be executed in a great 
manufactory are elaborated, a brief description 
may not be unacceptable. It is generally a 
middle-sized, well-lighted room, furnished with 
the desks and stools which are necessary, and 
with little else. At the desks sit the principal 
designer, his assistants, and some apprentices : 
each has his appropriate work ; all are intensely 
busy. The materials are few and simple, small 
drawing-boards of wood or thick mill-board, a 
thin quality of paper, lead and hair pencils, 
rulers, set squares, and a few instruments, 
means for tracing, and small saucers for the 
colours. The colours generally used are—flake 
white, lamp black, carmine, crimson lake, ver- 
milion, French blue two shades, cobalt, Prussian 
blue, burnt umber, raw umber, burnt sienna, 
raw sienna, chrome yellow three shades, green 
lake two shades, emerald green, Spanish brown 
two shades, and Brunswick green. These are 
usually mixed with gum and water, but Young's 
parchment size has lately been adopted in 
some places with success. The colours and 
tints required are kept in separate saucers, and 
are laid upon the paper in flat tints; they never 
are fused together as in the ordinary methods 
If there be too much gum in the 
if there be too little it is 
then impossible to lay one colour nicely upon 


of customers to serve, | the top of another, as the first tint instantly 


absorbs the wet from the brush so that the 


| softened steel roller, round which it exactly fits, 
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artist cannot make a sharp, well-dra: 
Experience soon leads to a proper emp 2 
gum and colour. The rapidity and precision 
of execution with which the patterns are 
painted is highly creditable ; they are however 
too generally deficient in harmony of tone, and 
in that indescribable grace and truth of form 
which is the result only of a diligent study of 
Art. It is in this last respect, as in fertility of 
invention, that our designers are inferior to their 
brethren in France: in practical application 
they unquestionably excel, but unhappily they 
have valued themselves so highly upon this 
quality, that they have neglected those other 
branches of study necessary to their complete 
education. We have had the advantage of the 
acquaintance of several eminent French design- 
ers for manufactures; we have found them 
cultivated gentlemen, and accomplished artists,* 
intimately acquainted with the resources of 
ornamental Art, painting admirably from nature 
having a profound knowledge of the ssthetic 
conditions of design, as applied not merely to 
one, but to many branches of manufacture, 
and very indifferent to mere practical conditions; 
they leave it to another class of artists employed 
in the manufactures to reduce their designs to 
such, and these last, although less skilful as 
artists, still being educated in the arts of drawing 
and colouring, render the designs practicably 
applicable to the circumstances and “ plants” of 
their employers with a grace in which we are 
confessedly deficient ; for it has been again and 
again urged, and with truth, that although we 
obtain beautiful French designs we fail in our 
imitations of them ; and no wonder; our drawers 
and putters-on have not had the advantage till 
lately of being taught to draw and paint, and 
are totally incapable of the difficult task of 
generalising and representing skilfully in broad 
masses the graceful forms and light and shade 
of the original design ; nor is it reasonable to 
expect that a person who cannot copy correctly 
the simplest forms in Art or nature, should 
succeed in that which is the cultivated artist’s 
privilege—the representation of form, and light 
and shade—by a few well chosen and simple 
touches, for such is in reality the task of the 
pattern-drawer. 

From the “drawing-shop” we proceeded to 
the rooms in which the bright copper cylinders 
are stored, by the aid of which, so much printing 
is now effected, and which are for some purposes 
so admirable a substitute for the old process of 
block printing. The cylinders are arranged close 
together and above each other in rows, like the 
muskets in the old magazine of small aris in the 
Tower, their number+ and evident value are cal- 
culated to make a strong impression upon the 
mind of a visitor, which is not diminished when 
he examines the beautiful work with which their 
surfaces are covered, and considers the ingenuity 
and labour which have been expended upon 
them. When the pattern has been drawn it is 
transferred to the engraver, who employs 
“drawers ” as well as the manufacturer ; by one 
of these it is re-drawn, but in this drawing one 
only of the colours to be printed is represented ; 
this is submitted to the head designer in the 
manufactory for his inspection; when he is 
satisfied, the process of engraving commences. 
The copper cylinders for delaines and calicoes 
are in most cases about five inches in diameter, 
or fifteen inches in circumference, and will 
thus print fifteen inches in length of cloth, 
in which there may be several repeats, for 
instance three, in which case the entire pattern 
is five inches long. It is engraved first upon a 





that is, a steel roller of the circumference of 


whatever that may be. Patterns vary from one- 
sixteenth of an inch in width to nine inches. 
The steel roller having been engraved, is hard- 
ened, and another of softened steel of the same 
dimensions exactly, is rolled against it by 





* One house at Mulhausen paid its designer 1500/ 
a-year, and he left them to set up for himself, and makes 
a larger income. Two gentlemen we could name realise 
between them 5000/. a-year as pattern designers. 

t We saw 1657 of these rollers in one establishment, 
but there are other establishments where the uumber is 
at least three times as great. 
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powerful machinery; the first thus becomes a 
matrix, and the impression upon the roller 
placed against it is consequently in relief. 

It may be remarked that these rollers must not 
be engraved with too deep a line, as that would 
involve a considerable waste of colour more than 
necessary to print the cloth, and sufficient, im 
some cases, to absorb the profit and more. The 
steel roller last formed with the pattern in relief 
upon it being also hardened is now pressed by 
machinery against the copper roller, and impresses 
three repeats in length upon its circumference. 
It is then moved along, making in succession the 
repeats of the pattern in width, till the copper 
roller, or “shell,” is covered with the pattern to 
the breadth of the cloth, and a little to spare on 
each side. An impression is then taken from the 
“shell” which has been thus engraved, and the 
next part of the pattern is fitted to theimpression 
and engraved in the same manner upon another 
cylinder; but an operation of extraordinary 
nicety is necessary here: when the cloth passes 
over the first roller it is slightly expanded by 
the humidity of the mordant, or of the colour 
impressed upon it, and allowance must be 
made for this in engraving the second and 
third rollers. From one to eleven rollers 
may be required for printing a single pattern ; 
but we have only seen eight in operation, 
and believe that machines capable of printing 
with eleven rollers are not common. It would 
be vain to attempt to describe the complicated 
machine by means of which these engraved 
rollers are made to print the cloth. Before 
they are placed in it, they are fixed upon strong 
iron axles, the outer surface of each cylinder 
touching at a tangent a central roller covered 
with blanket, and enveloped in a piece of gray 
cloth, that is, of unbleached calico. The copper 
rollers are made to revolve in troughs filled 
with different kinds of mordants, with réserve * 
or with colouring matter, which covers the whole 
surface, filling in the engraved lines. But the 
superfluous mixture is completely removed from 
the smooth parts of the copper by a scraper 
called the “doctor,” and remains in the engraved 
lines only, ready for transfer to the cloth, which 
is placed in a great roll at the back of the machine, 
and is passed over each copper cylinder, and 
between each and the felted central cylinder and 
80 on, first downwards and then upwards to the 
top of the machinery, whence it is transferred 
by machinery elsewhere. When all is ready, 
the printing machine is set in motion, the copper 
rollers revolve rapidly, the cloth flies upwards, 
too fast to permit the pattern printed upon it to 


be seen distinctly, and thus it works, printing | 


from 150 to 200 pieces of 25 yards long daily,t+ 


whilst a block printer can only print twelve or | 


fourteen pieces of one colour of a “three-over” 
block in ten hours, or ten pieces of a “ four- 
over,” seven-eighth cloth; twice the time of 
course is required to print two colours, three 
times the time for three colours, with blocks, 
and so on. We were informed at Mr. Monteith’s 
magnificent establishment at Barrowfield that 
with the old sy#em of block printing a man 


and a boy could print four pieces per diem with }: 


one colour, in that manufactory, whilst now, by 
the means of rollers and machipery, aman and 
a boy can print 150 pieces in four colours. 
Although block printing is so much slower a 
process than cylinder printing it is still exten- 
sively used, and is essential to the completion 
of many patterns. The blocks used for different 
purposes wary greatly in size, and their accumu- 
lation in a manufactory is enormous: in one 
place, facetiously denominated the library, we 
saw a collection of from seven to eight thousand 
patterns in blocks; as in many cases in this 
establishment six blocks are required for one 
pattern, some idea may be formed of the 
great number accumulated. When the pattern 
has been prepared it is drawn upon the 
smooth surface of the block, which is of plane 





° Réserve. We use the French term, as it is generally 
used in speaking to amateurs. The nearest translation 
is resist. In the works, the mixture used to resist is 
named where a reserve is spoken of, as, for instance, 
Vitriol paste to resist indigo. 

t The machine, if uninterrupted in its operations, might 
print five or six hundred pieces in a day, but as changes 
in the rollers and colours have generally to be made ev 
ten pieces or s0,a smiatier namber ure necessarily . 





or holly. The block is then handed to the 
cutter, who is provided with a beautifully formed 
series of small chisels and gouges ; he cuts round 
the outline of the patton, the superfluous wood 
is removed by the gouge, and the pattern 
remains in bold relief. The block may be made 
to print one or several colours. In this last 
case an apparatus is used called the Toby tub.* 
At Messrs. 8. R. and T. Brown's, the eminent 
manufacturers of sewed muslin, we had an 
opportunity of seeing a very ingenious: and 
effective apparatus, which is alse commonly used 
in print works. The pattern being outlined 
upon a block of lime tree, was then cut out by a 
heated steel point projecting from a conical case 
of tin, within which a jet of gas is placed, easily 
regulated by the cutter to produce the necessary 
degree of heat; the block rests upon a metal 
plate; the hot cutting point is brought down to 
it by means of an apparatus touched by the 
foot; if instantly penetrates the wood at an 
angle of the pattern to a proper depth ; the 
operator dexterously moves the block upon the 
plate, and cuts out the whole of the outline; 
the block is then placed in a casting apparatus, 
and a metal compound of equal parts of lead, 
bismuth, and tin, with a little antimony, is 
poured into the mould, and forms a cast in 
relief of the pattern, with a backing of the same 
metal of the thickness of thin pasteboard ; 
the superfluous portions of the metal are cut 
and filed away, and the pattern in relief is 
fastened by means of the backing with small 
brads or tacks to a block of wood, and is 
ready for use. For narrow borders a most 
ingenious little machine called a monkey was 
invented by Mr. Samuel Brown some years 
ago. The pattern is cut upon a small cir- 
cular block, and is fitted into a machine, 
which may be described as resembling a com- 
plicated wheelbarrow, of which the block be- 
comes the wheel, whilst the body contains the 
apparatus for inking it. With infinite dexterity 
the printer rolls this monkey with one hand 
along the strips of muslin of which muslin 
edgings are to be formed, leaving a clean im- 
pression of the pattern upon each, straight as 
an arrow, and without a flaw. For printing 
patterns for sewed muslins, zinc plates, stones, 
and lithographic presses are also used; but 
Messrs. Brown possess also a large cylinder 
with the metal patterns in relief, which we have 
endeavoured to describe, fastened upon its cir- 
cumference, and which can print the enormous 
number of 50,000 collars per diem, which may 
help to convey some idea of the magnitude of 
the trade of this eminent house. 

Blocks for different descriptions of printed 
goods vary greatly in size for mousselines de 
laines and calicoes. The sizes are regulated by 
the width of the cloth and the proportions of 
the patterns; in some cases they are three 
overs, that is, the block fits three times into the 
width of the cloth ; in some cases four overs, 
that is, they fit four times. A three-over block 
measures ten inches by nine, four-over nine 
inches by seven. When the pattern is partially 
printed by means of rollers and finished with 
pattem printed by the blocks, these are cut to 
suit the size of the pattern on the roller, and, 
consequently, vary greatly m their proportions. 
This mixed process, by which beautiful effects 
are obtained, may be not unaptly compared 
to the processes of outlining, dead colour- 
ing and finishing, as fractised by the arfist. 
The rollers execute the outline and dead 
colouring, whilst the brilliant tints and glazings 
are thrown in by means of blocks in broad rich 
touches, several being laid on at onee with the 
aid of the Toby tub, or softened into each other 
by the ingenious process of rainbowing. In 
particular cases the blocks exceed in size the 
above-mentioned proportions for three overs and 
four overs, and measure from fifteen to sixteen 
inches in length. In other branches of print 
ing still larger blocks than these are used; 
for shawls, they measure in some cases thirty- 





* Toby tub, the ordinary sieves for dipping the blocks 
into in printing contain one colour; but the Toby tub 
contains several on small pieces of sieve cloth attached 
to pieces of wood, properly arranged to touch certaia 
portions only of the block, which thus prints several 
eolours-at one touch. 





one inches by seventeen. In specifying these 
various proportions, however, we must warn 
our student readers from imagining that they 
are fixed and unvarying. The invention of a 
student in the School of Design at Paisley is 
likely to effect a revolution in block-making. By 
an ingenious adaptation of the electrotype process 
he can make admirable blocks at a much cheaper 
rate than the as ag ” blocks now in use. 

We have y generally described the 
methods of using the copper cylinders ; we now 
pro to add to what we have said on this 
subject, a few remarks upon different modes of 
developing the pattern upon the cloth. It is 
impossible within the limits of our essay—it 
would be impossible even if we dedicated the 
whole of this number of our Journal, and several 
ensuing ones—to describe all, or to do justice to 
all, the admirable processes which ingenuity 
and science have placed at the disposal of the 
manufacturer of printed goods. A few illustra- 
tions of our subject must suffice; and for full 
particulars of these and many other interesting 
processes, we refer our readers to the admirable 
work of M. J. Persoz—*“Traité Théorique et 
Pratique de l'Impression des Tissus.” 

A simple method of forming a white pattern 
on a coloured ground, has long been known to 
the Indians and Chinese. Having painted the 
pattern with wax upon the white cloth, they 
then dip it into the dye-vat till the required 
colour is obtained. The cloth is then put 
into boiling water, and the wax melted out of it, 
the result being a white pattern on a coloured 
ground. Modern science has substituted several 
methods for this primitive procedure. These 
may be termed mechanical and chemical 
réserves, or resisting preparations. By the first 
process, is meant any preparation which, when 
printed upon the cloth, attaches itself to the 
fibre in such a manner as to defend it completely 
from the action of the dye, as, for instance, the 
primitive method just described. By the second, 
is meant any substance which, printed on the 
cloth, possesses the property of precipitating 
the colouring matter, and rendering it insoluble. 
The number of these substances is considerable, 
but they do not all act in the same manner. Manu- 
facturers have rarely recourse to these methods 
separately, but combine their elements to obtain 
their objects. For instance, if the first method 
be exclusively employed, it is so difficult to get 
rid of the greasy réserve, that the colouris in- 
jured in the process. A mixed proceeding is 
better. M. Persoz gives twelve receipts for 
réserves. As an illustration, we will point toa 
white pattern on a dark blue ground. The cloth 
is first printed, by means of the block, with a 
réserve technically called “blue paste.” It 
is then dyed; it is subsequently exposed to 
the action of a dilute acid and of running 
water, and is then dried. It then presents the 
appearance of a white pattern upon a blue 
ground. By a more complicated process, a 
light blue and white pattern may be obtained 
upon a dark blue ground. In this case, the 
cloth is printed with réserve, then dyed light 
blue. It is then again printed with réserve, 
covering the white portions of tlie pattern and 
others intended to remain light Mlue, and ig 
again dyed a dark blue. r 

The process of discharging colours in the 
formation of patterns, which is precisely the 
reverse of the process of printing with a 
réserve, is one of the most important and 
interesting connected with the perfection of 
printed manufactures. At Messrs. Henry 
Monteith & Co.’s we were kimlly afforded an 
opportunity of witnessing this process upon 4 
great scale. We were first introduced into a 
room in which several men were engaged appa- 
rently nailing paper patterns to lead plates of a 
great size, but, on inspection, we found that the 
paper pattern was attached to an upper plate, 
which was being fastened by means of brass 
pins driven through the part covered by the 
pattern only to another plate of the same 
metal, so that these portions of the upper 
plate alone were fixed to the under one. The 
nailing, or pinning rather, being completed, the 
plate passed into the hands of an operative, who 
cut round the outline of the pattern on the 
paper, right through the thickness of the upper 
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late of lead; the parts which had not been 
hailed of course were readily removed, and the 
tern remained in relief as on wooden blocks. 
Phe backs of these leaden plates are indented 
with many meandering channels, and every here 
and there perforations are made through those 
rtions of the plate where there is no pattern. 
The plates being thus prepared, are removed in 
strong iron frames to a long room, the whole 
length of which is occupied by a row of giant 
hydraulic presses, which are put in action by 
steam-power. The beautiful Turkey-red dyed 
cloth is piled in these presses, and the lead 
plates being laid upon the top of it, the 





presses are put into action, and squeeze them 
with tremendous force down upon the cloth ; 
a discharging liquid containing chloride of 
lime, is then poured upon the back of the 
plates, and percolating through the holes in 
them, penetrates the cloth, and completely 
discharges or extracts the colour from every 
portion of it except those parts covered | 
and protected by the pattern in relief. By | 
this admirable process, which that scientific | 
writer, M. Persoz, mentions in connexion with | 
the house of Monteith & Co., as the Scotch | 
method, the red and white grounds of Turkey-red 
pocket-handkerchiefs are formed. The patterns 
upon them are then printed by means of copper 
cylinders and copper plates engraved in the 


usual manner of copper-plate engravings. The | 


rollers vary in circumference from ten to thirty- 
two inches, and are from twenty-four to twenty- 
six inches in length. The copper plates are 
generally about thirty-six inches square. The 
engraving is executed with a deep, bold line, 
and many of the designs are of great merit; 
they chiefly come from France, and it may be 
seen, at a glance, that they are the work 
of skilful draughtsmen. Of all the desigus 
applicable to printed fabrics, these are the 
least fettered by practical difficulties in the re- 
production ; the conditions are easily mastered, 
and they approach more nearly to the produc- 
tions of fine art than any other patterns; they 
are, in fact, engravings printed upon cloth 
stained in certain parts with a brilliant red dye, 
which is the only merely conventional part of 
the executed design. They are dependent then 
for effect upon skilful drawing and well-arranged 
light and shade—thimgs made easy to the French 
designer by education. There is here no ques- 
tion of the might of fashion ; in this branch we 
are independent of that aberration, and our own 
designers have only to become good artists to 
make it unnecessary to import French designs, 
The young, however, are growing up in the foot- 
steps of the old ; and few pattern-drawers con- 
nected with this important branch of manufac- 
ture study ornamental art. In some respects 
we thus deserve the beating which we receive. 
The processes of printing from the copper 
plates and cylinders are rapid, but present no 
feature of particular interest. These en- 
graved pocket-handkerchiefs, so to speak, are 
not the only variety of manufacture into 
which the beautiful Turkey-red cloth is con- 
verted. Furniture prints are prepared for 
the foreign, especially the American, markets ; 
and it is profoundly interesting and instructive | 
to remark the skill with which each article 
manufactured by this enterprising house is 
adapted to particular markets, from the glaring 
chintz patterns, which gratify our cousins over 
the water, to the delicate and minute patterns 
for’ the Greeks, who seem, judging by their | 
preference for this beautiful article, to retain | 
some of the taste for which they were so famous. 
_, Following out our intention of illustrating the 
ingenuity of printing processes by a few ex- 
amples, the simplest and most elementary 
process may be exemplified by describing the 
method of producing the effects seen in violet- 





coloured calicoes; these are dyed in madder, 
and all the effects of light and shade in the pat- | 
tern are brought out in the process of dyeing. 
The madder has no power of dyeing or stain- | 
ing the cloth, unless a mordant be present in 
it, with which it can combine; the pattern, | 
therefore, is printed upon the cloth by means 
of rollers with a mordant only. That which is 
used for obtaining shades of violet and black is a 
solution of pyrolignite of iron, made weak or 


strong, according to the intensity of colour desired. 
A weak solution produces a pale lilac when 
combined with the madder ; a strong solution 
produces black. The mordant is mixed with 
gum to give it a proper consistency for 
printing with, and a small quantity of colour- 
ing matter is added to it sufficient to show 
the pattern upon the cloth ; this is technically 
called the “sighting.” When a piece of calico, 
which has been thus printed, is dipped into the 
dye-vat, the madder, with the mordant, forms 
a violet pattern of different shades upon a white 
ground. When it is wished to substitute a 
coloured for a white ground, a third roller is 
added, engraved by one of the mechanical pro- 
cesses to which we have already alluded. This 
is called the “all-over roller.” Ifa white 
figure is desired in the ground, or occurs 
in the pattern, another roller must be used, 
which prints a réserve (lemon-juice in this case) 
on the places which are to be white, and which 
prevents the adherence to them of the mordant 
for the ground. The “all over” roller is en- 
graved all over with the pattern of the ground, 
and serves for grounding a variety of designs ; 
it would cover up all the portions intended to 
be white, but for the resist previously printed 
upon them. In addition to all these, a solid 
pale colour is sometimes applied. This is called 
a “padded ground,” to distinguish it from the 
others, which are called “ covered grounds,” Pat- 
terns which are covered pass through the machine 
a second time; those which are padded and 
covered together, must pass through three times. 


| By the union of the process of printing with 


mordants, and dyeing, and block printing, very 
pleasing effects are produced; for instance, accord- 
ing to the nature of the mordants used and 
applied, by fourrollers a pattern containing black, 
purple, red, and pink, may be obtained in dyeing 
with madder. After the piece has been dyed, 
green leaves may be added to the red and purple 
flowers by the block. In like manner, a pattern 
consisting of red roses, small purple cinerarias, 
blue convolvulus, with yellow hearts and green 
leaves throughout, may readily be printed by 
applying mordants for the shades of red and 
purple, dyeing in madder, cleaning, and then 
printing in with blocks, blue, yellow, and green. 
This method of printing with mordants, and 
bringing out the pattern in the dyeing, is of 
great antiquity, and was known to the Egyptians, 
who are said by Pliny to have possessed the art 
of staining cloth of various colours in dye-vats 
containing one only. 

But besides printing in this manner with 
mordants, it is also the practice to print directly 
with colours. The cloth in this case is previously 
“padded,” that is to say saturated by means of 
a padding machine with a solution of tin, called 
the “ prepare,” and the process the “ preparing.” 
The colours are applied in the printing machine 
by means of rollers, and the pieces are subse- 
quently subjected, in what is called the steam 
chest, to the action of steam. At the high tem- 
perature thus produced, the tin previously 
padded into the cloth combines with the colours, 
fixing them, and also considerably increasing the 
vivacity of the tints. Goods printed in this 
manner are called “ steam colour” goods. Steam 
blacks, chocolates, reds, and yellows are printed 
with a colour consisting of a decoction of a dye- 
wood mixed with a mordant. The two, however, 
do not combine until steam is applied, and this 
takes place upon a cloth which has no tin “ pre- 
pare.” The tin must act to a certain extent as 
a mordant, but its chief effect is to vivify. For 
some pale colours (as violets), the tin “ prepare” 
is often the only mordant. 

In the case of the beautiful ultramarine blue 
prints which have been so much worn, as the 
colour does not admit of the use of the solution 
of tin, it is fixed by a different and ingenious 
process which may be thus briefly described. 
The blue is mixed with white of egg, which in 
its raw state is perfectly soluble in water; it is 
then put into the steam chest in the usual way, 
when the white of egg is, so to speak, boiled, 
and being then insoluble in water, the colour is 
fixed. The most beautiful goods exhibiting the 
greatest variety of designand colours are obtained 
by this process of printing with steam colours 
and subsequently with blocks in the manner 
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already alluded to under the head of block 
printing. 

By the union of different processes : 
of effects can be obtained. The following, twee 4 
of producing a pattern of different colours upon 
a red ground may illustrate the skill and 
ingenuity of these processes. It is the common 
case of printing a blue, white, and yellow 
pattern upon a cloth previously dyed with 
Turkey-red with blocks. The blue pattern is 
printed with a block dip into a mixture 
capable of facilitating the discharge of the red 
and containing blue, which is left printed on the 
cloth along with the discharging paste. The 
white, of course, is printed simply with dis. 
charge ; the portions of the pattern intended to 
be yellow are printed with discharge-paste, 
combined with a mordant for yellow. Thus 
printed, the cloth is passed into a tank contain- 
ing a solution of chloride of lime, which, com- 
bining with the discharge-paste upon the printed 
parts, leaves them white and blue. After this, 
the cloth is dipped into a solution of chrome, 
which adheres to the lead the mordant printed in 
with the discharge-paste, on the parts intended 
to be yellow. The superfluous chrome which 
stains the rest of the cloth, finding nothing there 
for which it has a chemical affinity, is at once 
removed by washing with clear water, and then 
the pattern remains, blue, yellow, and white 
upon a Turkey-red ground. Turkey-red chintzes 
are printed by a similar process, with patterns 
white, blue, green, yellow, and black. We were 
most pleased, however, with the furniture- 
prints, with a green pattern on a Turkey-red 
ground. 

Before quitting this part of our subject, we 
ought to mention that wooden rollers are also 
used in printing. The patterns upon these rollers 
are done in two ways as on blocks; either they 
are left in relief by cutting away superfluous 
wood, or they are made out by inserting thin 
slips of copper into the outline, forming an out- 
line in relief. These relievo outlines are then 
filled in with pieces of felt to the height of the 
copper. When at work in the cylinder printing 
machine, at one part of their revolution they 
dip upon a piece of woollen cloth on which 
the colour is spread. 

Without engraved illustrations we can con- 
vey no adequate idea of the machinery by 
means of which the process which we have 
endeavoured to describe is carried out. It 
may however be a matter of consideration 
for us whether at a future time we had 
not better offer to our readers interested in 
the study of design, an illustrated account 
of the beautiful machinery employed by the 
manufacturer of printed fabrics, together with 
woodcut views of the different parts of the 
manufactory. A more interesting or exciting 
series of scenes than those presented to 
the visitor to a printing establishment cannot 
be imagined: there is a picturesqueness about 
everything, which reminded us strongly of 
the creations of Piranesi; had he lived in our 
times he would have found the realisations of 
the strange combinations of brick and stone 
walls, and huge beams of wood, which he has 
drawn with so able a hand, and over which 
he has thrown such magic effects of light and 
shade. And there is that besides which Piranesi 
with all his power of invention never could 
have conceived, the moving machinery, the 
rush of water, the steam eddying in clouds 
amongst the picturesque timbers of the roofs, 
the crowd of operatives who may be reckoned 
by hundreds moving to and fro, and in the 
early stages of the manufacturing process, 
apparently rather engaged in destroying than 
in producing. We could not help wondering how 
the delicate fabric of the cloth could resist the 
rough treatment to which it appeared to be 
subjected, cast about like the most unconsidered 
rubbish, whirled in the dye-vats, passed through 
a filthy solution of hot cow-dung, dashed 
through water, thrown into copper vessels 
revolving at the rate of a thousand turns in a 
minute, out of which it comes dried but twisted 
like a rope. But this is the last indignity to 
which the printed cloth is subjected; it 1s 
subsequently petted, stretched out to its full 
proportions, passed round a variety of tin 
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inders of an agreeable warmth, which smooth 
yl died surface, and as these leave it a little 
stiff—and no wonder—it is again subjected to 
an agreeable and gentle process which removes 
the stiffness, and it may then pass into the 
exhibition room, as we may call the store in 
which the finished article is finally placed 
before it is sold to the retailer. 

Besides the great establishments of Messrs, 
Dalglish, Falconer, and Co., Messrs. Walter 
Crum, and Co., Messrs. Henry Monteith, and 
Co., we were also enabled to inspect that 
of Messrs. S. R. and T. Brown, the eminent 
manufacturers of sewed muslins, and that of Mr. 
McArthur, where we saw many beautiful 
specimens of tambour work; we also 
the privilege of inspecting the extensive pre- 
mises of Messrs. Wingate and Son, where the 
prodigious variety of manufactured articles 
collected and exhibited, led to the remarks upon 
our foreign traffic, with which we commenced 
this paper; we also paid a visit to the pottery 
of Mr. Bell, and to the great establishment 
at Garnkirk. It is our intention to return again 
at a future time, to the subject of our visit to 
Glasgow, and to give a description of the manu- 
facture of sewed muslins, and other branches of 
industry, which space will not permit us to 
touch upon at present. 

We must not omit to notice our visit to the 
Adelphi Cotton Mill, with which we were much 
gratified; nor can we fail to mention another 
“manufactory,” founded by the principal part- 
ner, Mr. Neale Thompson, from motives of the 
purest philanthropy, for providing the poor 
with bread of the best materials at a moderate 
price. Complaints of the adulteration of bread 
have been only too common and too just, whilst 
the work of journeymen bakers in London is ex- 
cessively laborious; they are, in fact, over- 
tasked, and the average mortality of this race 
of working men is frightful. Mr. Thompson's 
scheme, which we are anxious to point to 
as an example to us, has completely suc- 
ceeded : the people on his estabifshment work 
ten hours a day, and produce 40,000 of the 
best wheaten loaves per week, which extent 
of production gives a handsome return, even at 
a moderate per-centage of profits. Care is taken 
to promote the health and welfare of the people 
employed, and to provide for the education of 
their children. When we consider the miserable 
state of helotage in which our own working bakers 
exist, we cannot resist mentioning this interest- 
ing and successful establishment in Glasgow, 
and expressing our hope that the example may 
not be without its effect upon us. 

We cannot close this article without some 
observations arising out of our visit to the 
Glasgow branch of the Government School of 
Design, under the very able direction of Mr. C. 
H. Wilson, assisted by Messrs. Murdoch and 
Ebsworth ; the progress of the school has been 
entirely satisfactory, and there can be no doubt 
of its vast utility to the manufacturers of Glas- 
gow. The mere fact that, since its establishment, 
upwards of 3000 students have been, more or 
less, educated there, will alone induce assurance 
of its great benefit. There they obtain admirable 
instruction from experienced artists; there they 
consult the best Art-models; there they receive 
lectures upon the several branches of Art; there 
they have the wholesome stimulus of competi: 
tion; and from the results of their labougs there 
they become known and are sought for. We 
visited the schools twice — at morning and 
evening ; Mr. Wilson courteously conducting us 
and explaining to us the plans upon which the 
establishment is conducted: so entirely satis- 
factory have they been, that the school receives 
the very liberal support of the manufacturers of 
the city ; and conviction has been carried into 
all classes of the public, that to these schools we 
may look for that advance in Art which shall 
repay a thousand fold the cost of their conduct. 

A visit to this school was, we repeat, to us 
& source of exceeding gratification—to see so 
many young men and women evidently lending 
their whole hearts and minds to obtain that 
instruction which had been, upon the best and 
safest bases, provided for them; and to know 
that their future labours—in their workshops— 


would be directed by wisely acquired knowledge; | 
| 








that instead of in the dark, as they 
had been, they would have as their guides the 
lights which ages of study by the great masters 
of Art and ornament had provided for them. 

Not the least of our pleasures in visiting 
Glasgow, was derived, therefore, from the visit 
to its school. Here, in reality, is the mine from 
which its wealth will be delved hereafter—here 
the future of its destiny is to be formed and 
guided—here its youths are to be moulded into 
men; and while we accord to the manufacturers 
of the city due praise for the spirit and liberality 
with which the establishment has been supported 
—and for supporting which they have been 
“wise in their generation”—we earnestly ani 
respectfully counsel them to have faith in 
the catholic truth—that there can be no 
excellence which is not the result of wisely 
directed study. 


——@———— 


INDUSTRIAL INSTRUCTION. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS, 
MECHANICS’ INSTITUTES, &c. &c. 


THE conference of representatives from the 
various institutions of the kingdom, held on 
the 18th of May, at the great room of the 
Society of Arts, was singularly suggestive. 
We have waited until this month, that time 
might be afforded for the development of 
any plans, originating in this conference, for 
the better regulation of the societies repre- 
sented. We have the report of the 
conference, and we hear that many institu- 
tions have joined the Union, and nothing 
more. Why is _ this ?—Three hundred 
delegates from all parts of our islands, came 
to London, at much cost and considerable 
loss of time:—an acknowledgment, in 
itself, of the imperfect working of the 

pular institutions, and of their desire for 
improvement. The meeting was presided 
over by the Marquis of Lansdowne, and 
dignified by the presence of the Earls of 
Carlisle, Granville, and Harrowby; the 
Bishop of Oxford, the Dean of St. Paul’s, 
several members of Parliament, and 
numerous gentlemeneminent in their various 
departments of Science, Literature, and 
Art. There was therefore no want of that 
patronage which is supposed to aid a great 
popular movement, and yet we have no 
manifest result. The delegates came, 
listened to some eloquent addresses, dined 
at the Freemasons’ tavern, and returned 
home again : this is all that can yet be said, 
but we hope some good seed has been sown 
which wal oventeaiy spring into life and 
activity. 

Let us examine, briefly but clearly, the 
whole affair from the commencement. Mr. 
Harry Chester, a gentleman who has long 
been connected with the educational move- 
ment, and is the president of the Highgate 
Institution, writes to the Society of Arts a 
letter containing as its main truth the 
fact that “there is now scarcely a town 
or considerable village which has not its 
Institution under some form and name ; 
but, with very rare exceptions, the Institu- 
tions are generally in a languishing 
condition, both as to funds and as to 
usefulness,” and conceiving that this deca- 
dence was mainly due to a want of union, 
Mr. Harry Chester suggests the propriety 
of making the Society of Arts the centre 
arvund which they are to revolve. This 
letter was widely circulated by the Society 
of Arts, the council conceiving it practicable, 
as we must suppose, to bring about this 
object : and, as evidence of this, they added 
in the form of questions what might be 
fairly inferred to be the rough outline of a 
plan in embryo. To these there were a 
great number of answers, and from the 











“Memoranda of Replies” published, we 
have endeavoured to glean some general 
a, ey — much success, At the 
meeting five resolutions were proposed and 
carried, which were as follows 

“1, That the success of Literary and 
Scientific Institutions and Mechanics’ 
Institutes, in the cultivation of Literature, 
Science, and Art, and in the diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, might be powerfully pro- 
moted by the combination of many Institutions 
in an union with the Society of Arts, on the 
basis of perfect security to the combined 
independence of the Institutions, and the 
freedom of their self-government. 

“2. That this Meeting is of opinion that 
Literary and Scientific Institutions and 
Mechanics’ Institutes, are calculated to 
promote the interests of religion and 
morality by the cultivation of Dienstane 
and Science, and the diffusion of useful 
knowledge, and this meeting earnestly 
invites all classes to unite in supporting and 
improving such Institutions and extending 
their power of doing good. 

“3. That the pecuniary conditions of 
union should be calculated to protect the 
Society of Arts from loss, and to aflord to the 
Institutions the full value of the payments 
which they may make to the Society's 
funds, 

“4, That this meeting accepts the “Memo- 
randa of Replies, &.,” as a sufficient 
statement in general terms, of theadvantages 
which may be expected to result from the 
proposed combination and union; and 
requests that the Society of Arts will appoint 
a special committee to carry out the fore- 
oing resolutions, and that every Institution 
in union with the Society will nominate a 
representative to form one of a Repre- 
sentative Council, which shall have quarterly 
or other conferences with the said 
special committee.” 

The 5th resolution was the usual vote of 
thanks to the Chairman. 

All this is much to the purpose, and so 


were the speeches of Earl Carlisle, Mr. 


Harry Chester, and others at the dinner. 
The result, however, appears to show a most 
lamentable short-coming, clearly arising 
from the want of a plan to start with. As 
far as we can learn, the only definite 
proposition is that each Institution shall 
subscribe its two guineas a year to the 
Society of Arts, for which the president 
shall enjoy the right of membership, the 
Institution a copy of the Society’s weekly 
paper, and the privilege of asking advice 
about lectures. 

A circular letter has been sent to many 
popular lecturers from which we extract 
the following passage: “ You will observe 
that one of the expected advantages put 
most prominently forward by the Institu- 
tions, is that of improved lectures of a more 

ractical cast by abler men than have 

itherto been within their reach, and it is 
to the accomplishment of this that the 
council think it right first to direct their 
attention.” There can be no doubt of the 
correctness of this, but until a good working 
plan is devised it appears to us the most 
difficult part of the undertaking, and we are 
satisfied that the Society of Arts cannot 
accomplish it, if the subscription of the 
societies is limited to two guineas a year. 
As the case stands at present, we know that 
many of the country Institutions think they 
are to be used as instruments merely to 
strengthen the Society of Arts. This arises 
entirely from the neglect of putting forth 
a well-digested scheme of operations. We 
are satisfied of the perfect honesty of the 
movement, but time will be lost in con- 
vincing those who are inclined to hold the 
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adverse opinion. We cannot but feel that 
with the prestige of the conference, with its 
really illustrious supporters, much should 
have been effected: a system of adult — 
Industrial Education established, and the 
means taken for diffusing correct principles 
of taste in Literature — Art. One of those 
tides in the affairs of men has been allowed 
to ebb, and we must now wait for another 
which shall be capable of bearing off from 
the strand the vessel charged with the 
elements of future goodness and greatness. 
Some good 


remarks of the Bishop of Oxford, who will 
‘dare to regard them as irreligious? They 
will,in consequence, gain some few members, 
and probably by donations they may be 
enabled to build lecture rooms, or add to 
their libraries, and fora little time progress 


more successfully than they have hitherto 


been doing. But here the good work ends: 
more than this must be done if the Literary 
Institutions and the Mechanics’ Institutes 
are not to sink into that miserable state of 
death in life, mental paralysis, which we 


may see in the local Philosophical Institu- | 
tions of the last century. The way in which | 
the Society of Arts should have acted | 


becomes a matter of grave consideration, | ) 
| if fully developed, is well calculated to assist | 


yet it appears to us that a plan might have 

n devised upon a broad and liberal basis 
which should have met the requirements of 
the Institutions, and been the means of 
effecting at once a reform in their general 
constitution. 

Mechanics’ Institutions and others were 
established to diffuse correct knowledge in 
Literature, Art, and Science. They did 
this. There never was a period when 
knowledge was more universally diffused : 
and they did more than this: they taught 
the importance of learning things instead of 


words, of studying ideas in the place of the | 


signs in which ideas were clothed. If we 
carefully trace the progress of this, we shall 
find that in the lecture room of the humble 
Mechanics’ Institution was begun that 
reform which has brought forth its choicest 
fruit in the last report of the University 
Commissioners. At the same time however, 
as this has been developing itself, some evils 
have shown themselves to which may be 
referred the decay of the Institutions. The 
facility with which a certain amount of 
information has been attained by an 
attendance on popular lectures, has en- 
couraged an unfortunate mental idleness. 
The habit of listening each week to lectures 
on subjects differing very wilely from each 
other, hes induced most desultory modes of 
thought, and the practice of exceedingly 
discursive systems of reading. 


some current table-talk, troubled not them- 
selves with that study necessary to ensure 
a correct understanding of any one 
department of human knowledge. Mark 
the consequences of this. Scientific lectures 
are declared dry. (It must however be 
admitted that the mere enumeration of hard 
facts, without any generalisation, and these 
too delivered with an entire absence of 
zeal, as is frequently the case, throws much 
of this upon the lecturers on Science them- 
selves.) Good lectures on Literature or 
Art are rarely spiced sufficiently high to 
stimulate the enervated appetite, and as 
‘the secretary of a London Institution 
declared at the Conference, “they do not 
y.” For lectures to pay therefore, Music, 
Jramatic Readings, Comic Entertainments, 
and Humorous Sketches must be the order, 
and we find Institutions running a vain 


race with the theatre and the concert-room. | 


has been done by the meeting: in | 
future, Mechanics’ Institutions cannot be | 
looked upon as low, and after the eloquent | 


Hence | 
young men having acquired without effort | 


All these things are unobjectionable in 
their place, and for those who are chained 


to the counter or the desk from eight in | 
the morning until eight or nine at night, | 
such amusements become healthful and | 
Let us not curtail | 


| 
| 


absolutely necessary. ) 
any one source of rational amusement in 
this hard-working world. Let us rather 
encourage every kind of exercise in the 
open air when our uncertain climate will | 
admit of it, and furnish in-door amusements | 


full of— 
“ Jest, and youthful jollity, 
Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
Nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles.” 


At the same time, finding from experience | 
the incompatibility of endeavouring within 
the same arena to introduce learning and | 
amusement without injury to the former, | 
let us attempt to recall our Institutions to | 
their path of duty, from which they have 
sadly deviated. 

Mr. Harry Chester says — “ The 
Exhibition has given us some very signifi- | 
cant hints that it is not only the education 
of our poor children that needs to be 
improved : high and low, rich and poor, old 
and young, have all an education question 
to be solved, have all a real and urgent need | 
of knowledge, and of knowledge of that kind 
which a Literary and Scientific Institution, 
in affording.” Than this nothing can be | 
more true, but to do this the tone of the | 
lectures must be of a much higher character | 
than they have been. Men of eminence in | 
their respective departments must be 
encouraged to give their aid in purging 
society of the false in Science, in Literature, 
in Art, which now prevails: and to do this 
Institutions must not be placed under the 
necessity of enquiring how much money has 
been received at thedoor for any particular | 
lecture. They must not cater to the 
perverted taste of the public; they must 
guide and correct it. The task appears a 
hard one, but we believe there is not a 
county in England in which a union of 
interests might not be effected, and funds 
afforded for enabling every considerable 
village to listen to lectures which shall be 
lessons of real instruction. 

There already exist County Institutions, 
many of them possessing property from 
bequests, which is expended almost uselessly | 
in the delivery of morning lectures to a few 
ladies of fashion—or in the support of 
museums, which are sealed treasures to | 
the public. We would desire to see these 
taking the initiative, and inviting the 
artizan within their walls; let the working- | 
man have the benefit of their museums, 
and of those lectures which these In- 
stitutions can afford to pay for. We'! 
firmly believe that many towns have 
more institutions—the result of pride, or 
jealousy, or pique—than they can sup- 
port. An amalgamation might be brought 
about by the judicious management of 
the Society of Arts’ council, and those 
funds which, divided, are insufficient, would 
when combined be found to be ample. 
There is seafcely a county in which will 
not be found some man of eminence, either | 
from his station or his talents, who would 
give his services in drawing a paying 
audience once or twice a year, to produce 
a fund for the general purposes of the 
Union. We have had noble examples set us 
by the Earl of Carlisle, and other members 


| 





| of the aristocracy—by Sir Charles Lemon, 


and other members of the lower House, in 
giving popular lectures; and by Sir Edward | 
Bulwer Lytton. These are, however, ad- | 
ventitious sources to which recourse should 
not be had if the machinery could be 


| council a statement of the money they can 
— each year in lectures, and the general 
ie 


| tribution to the lecture fund would at once 


| preparing popular lectures, which are far 


| ture, with whom a page of good English 


| present. 
| local Institutions placing their local centres 
| in a position to say to the council of the 


| week unoccupied: hence this single engage- 
| ment—expenses being deducted—is not 


made to move without these aids. The 
money subscribed by the public is suffi- 
ciently large, with judicious management 
to give to every institution the means of 
self-instruction, and the occasional guidance 
of first-class lectures. 

We conceive that the most popular 
county institution should be made the 
centre of each Union: the number of ip- 
stitutions in the Union being known, they 
should each communicate to the central 


aracter of those desired: the total con- 


enable this body to determine the character 
and number of lecturers whom they would 
invite into the district. The idea of cheap 
lectures must be discarded ; they have 
already been rendered so cheap that few 
men of eminence will be at the trouble of 


more difficult than the ordinary lectures 
which a professor would deliver to his class; 
consequent on this, we find men travelling 
as lecturers on science, without a knowledge 
of its rudiments—and as lecturers on litera- 


composition would be an impossibility. 

One intelligent representative expresses 
his wish that institutions should be made 
“ an intellectual home for the evening—and 
to provide at low cost substitutes for the 
grog and low newspaper of the public- 
house.” This may surely be done by the 
judicious management of the more active 
members, without their increasing the ex- 
pense of lectures at all ; the Society of Arts 
cannot do this for them ; on this, however, 
we may offer a few remarks in a future 
number. 

The Society of Arts, we take it, is to 
eater for the instruction of the people 





attending institutions, and not for their 


amusement. Assuming this as a settled 
question, the centre of each Union has only 
to put itself in communication with the 
society, and from them learn what lecturers 
are available—that active body having pre- 
viously organised a system, which it appears 
they are endeavouring to do, through which 
the business part of the transaction may be 
effected. A word on the subject of lectures: 


| there is an idea current among the insti- 


tutions, that the Society of Arts will, by 
their arrangements, supply the institutions 
with lectures at mo less cost than at 
They can only do this by the 


Society of Arts: We have pounds te 
expend next session ; we desire to have so 
many lectures on Science, Literature, Art, 
and Manufacture. The lecture-committee of 
the Society of Arts, having this information 


| from each Union, will then be tn a position 
| to say to the lecturers: In the month of 


October—or any other time—if you will 
make fhe tour of any section of country, 
we can ensure you pounds for your 
labours. At present, an institution at 


| Manchester offers a lecturer 31/. 10s. for 


six lectures—the delivery of which will 
occupy him three weeks—probably he is 
not able to arrange for any other engage- 
ment, although he has four days in each 


worth the consideration of any man having 
anything else to attend to. If, however, 
he could oceupy every day, he might be 
induced to lecture at lower terms than 
these, and find the engagement more pro- 
fitable to himself. We must not disguise 
from ourselves the fact that there are a 
great number of small jealousies to be 
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overcome before this can be effected ; but 
an undeviating honesty of > would, 
in a few years, do much to lend into the 
Union all those’ societies which have for 
their object the enlightenment of the human 
mind. " a 

A business arrangement being organised, 
a duty of a far higher order claims the 
attention of the central body. The present 
system of popular lectures must be amended. 
Those lecturers are now the most popular 
who, irrespective of strict truth, can make 
the most startling statements: hyperbole is 
too frequently received as eloquence, and 
dogmatic assertions as logical deductions 
from strict observation. This erying evil, 
which is far more general than is commonly 
imagined, can only be cured by obtaining 
the assistance of the master minds of the 
age. Our professors have hitherto regarded 
it as detrimental to their dignity to lecture 
to a mechanics’ institution—and many of 
our collegiate establishments have forbidden 
their professors to venture on the task of 
diffusing useful knowledge. These things 
are we hope, however, past ; and if the 
business of instruction is to go forward, it 
must be aided by those men whose positions 
have been attained after years of the most 
careful study. 

In the arrangements of the lectures, we 
feel the Society of Arts will have exceeding 
difficulty unless they are placed in a position 
to pay a certain sum annually, to a number 
of lecturers, for their services. At present 
the Institutions are as usual making their 
own arrangements for their autumnal 
courses ; whereas the Society of Arts 
should have been pre to have entered 
at once on this task. There appears to 
have been a little too much fear, lest the 
local Institutions should imagine that they 
were to be controlled by the Society of Arts. 
To effect any good, they must be to a certain 
extent controlled ; and this should have been 
fearlessly acknowledged. Now, although 
not acknowledged, when Dr. Booth is found, 
as reported in the “ Weekly Proceedings,” 
to talk of the Society of Arts “holding in 
its hand a powerful engine for impressing 
its own views on the public mind,” the 
local societies cannot but fear the influence 
of the great centre. The Society of Arts 
must have no views but the benefit of all 
the Institutions of the country, whether in 
the Union or without its pale; an entire 
absence of jealousy must mark its labours ; 
an absolute desire to serve all be indicated 
in its movements; there must be no ques- 
tionings of profit or loss, but an abandon- 
ment to the great end of instruction. 

The committee must not forget that one 
of the most popular of lecturers stated, at 
the conference, his fears that a body of men 
in London might exclude the name of a 
man of talent from their list, because he 
was not, according to their views, orthodox. 
We believe that this would not be the case; 
at least we have sufficient faith in the 
rectitude of such a body of men, as would 
be chosen, to induce us to commit this 





charge into their hands, It might, however, 
be easily determined that the recom- 
mendation of any lecturer by a certain 

number of the Institutions at which he may | 
have lectured, should ensure the entry of | 
his name on the list. There are many other 
points to which, did space permit it, we | 
would direct attention; we may return to | 
these, however, in a future number. The | 
publication of a journal by the Society | 
of Arts, as suggested by Dr. Booth, is a | 


one part of the great 

it is quite time enough to 
consideration of the other. 
of the committee have but small e 
in the question they have in han 
are actuated by the best possible motives, 
but it is quite evident that their knowledge 
of the working of institutions is limited. 
Hence we find them speculating on collect- 
ing maya and diagrams, which may be 
lent from institution to institution. This 
is not , as the lecturers have 
always provided their own tools, and they 
should still be expected to provide them. 
It _ be said, the members of institutions 
would employ themselves in research. In 
reply, let them only look at those institu- 
tions—and they are tolerably many—in 
which apparatus have been collected, and 
they will tind rust and dust telling the tale 
of their utility. 

We have pointed to many sources of 
difficulty with which, we conceive, the 
Society of Arts will find itself trammeled. 
Our earnest desire is to turn, if possible, 
these aside, and to give the fullest possible 
development to an idea full of importance. 
The machines with which they have to 
deal are of the most complicated description 
—and in their adjustment, of almost infinite 
variety. In nearly all of them there is a 
deficiency of the motive power, relative to 
the heavy duty they have to perform, and to 
supply this deficiency is the task which the 
Society of Arts has taken to itself. All 
honourable is the effort—but a sudden zeal 
must not allow itself to be chilled by 
difficulties ; and, beyond all, imaginary, or 
empirical remedies, must not be applied to 
the cure of diseases arising from different 
causes. 

Immediately connecting itself with this 
great movement of the Society of Arts, is 
the manifestation on the part of the govern- 
ment to render every aid in the great cause 
of adult education. We have the establish- 
ment of the Museum of Practical Geology, 
and of Science applied to the Arts, in which 
examples of all the earthy and metalliferous 
mineralsare gathered together, and examples 
of the manner in which these are rendered 
available for use or ornament shown. Then 
the Museum of Practical Botany at Kew, 
performing the same great task for the 
vegetable world, which the Museum in 
Jermyn Street is doing for the Mineral 
Kingdom. The Museum of Industrial Art 
in lborough House, which is the 
nucleus of a national establishment destined 
to become to this manufacturing country 
of the highest value—is another example 
of the attention which schools of Practical 
Industry are obtaining. We may refer to 
the result of the lectures given to working 
men by the Professors of the Government 
School of Mines, at the Museum of Practical 
Geology, as evidence of the value set upon 
all those means of communicating sound 
knowledge to the artisan. These lectures 
were crowded each night by intelligent and 
attentive, though hard-handed men, and 
the display of note-books in the hands of a 
large number showed that these men were 
determined to profit by the opportunity 
afforded them. It is with the highest feeling 
of gratification that we learn the unani- 
mous decision of the Royal Commission for 
the disposal of the surplus fund of the 
Great Exhibition is in favour of InpusTRiAL 
Instruction. The illustrious Prince who 
has presided so ably over the great gathering 
of the Nations desires to extend the 


matter of the gravest moment} and before—influences-and-give a permanent value to 


this can be entertained, there must be some | the lessons of that illustration of the World’s | been paintes 


experience of the successful working of the | 


scheme of the Union of Institutions. When | 


Industry, which vow appears to us like a 
vivid dream, from which we have awakened 


has been tested, 
to the 

The members 
rience 
They 


son, VanpyKe. The Duke of Grafton. 


to become conscious of the efforts of thought 
we have yet to make in subduing nature to 
man’s use. As President of the Society of 
Arts we again find the Prince encouraging 
the present movement of revival among the 
institutions of these islands, and from these 
and other efforts we anticipate within a few 
years to witness results, arising from that 
true nobility of mind by which Prinze Albert 


is guided, by which every section of societ 
wl be ‘daily vdaak ta, hse a 
intelligence. 


Let us not however make the mistake, of 
which we are in the greatest danger at the 
present moment, of worshiping the real to 
the sacrifice of the ideal. ithout in the 
least depreciating any one of the efforts of 
mind in the direction of useful applications— 
we hope strenuously to urge on all occasions 
the necessity of cultivating those refine- 
ments of thought which enable us to con. 
template the uties of Nature’s works, 
and to reverence the Creator visible through 
the creation. We cannot conclude our 
remarks more judiciously than by adopting 
the eloquent language of the Earl of Carlisle 
in his address on the evening of the lustitu- 
tion Conference :— 


“T trust we shall not have met to no purpose ; 
but, as in the old times of the Jewish people, 
when the tribes went up to their capital city, 
we may imagine that the solemnity and sanctity 
of the Temple worship diffused itself over the 
rest of the year, that they in the more 
sequestered vales and hills of Palestine; as we 
may imagine in the time of the ancient Roman 
Ewpire, when the distant provincial went up to 
the imperial city, and gazed — the temples, 
the baths, and the eternal rock of the Forum, 
he must have carried home to his distant 
province vivid reminiscences of the glory of 
that great empire to which he belonged ; so all 
who have met on this occasion will carry away 
from this metropolis, gathering from the inter- 
course of genial natures, and the communication 
of generous sentiments an impulse and a 
determination to do whatever they can in their 
separate spheres and callings, to promote and 
extend the influence of an empire still more 
glorious and more durable than any that rests 
upon the frail memorials of brick, or stone, or 
marble. I mean, the influence of an empire 
which is useful and beautiful, and true, or, to 
sum up all in one word, of what is divine in 
the human mind, and in the human heart.” 


ee 
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Tue annual exhibition of the works of the 
old masters was opened to private view on 
Saturday, the 5th of June, with a collection 
of one hundred and fifty-one pictures, in 
which all the great schools are represented. 
The collection is not comparable to that of 
last year, but it contains many productions 
of the highest reputation, and many others 
valuable not only for artistic merit, but as 
curiosities of Art: the most prominent are— 

No. 1. ‘William Villiers, Viscount Grandi- 


This is a full-length figure attired in 
red, with the head slight y turned in the 
manner that Lely so much affected. The 
composition is embarrassed by an inex- 
dient cloak thrown over the left arm. 
here is, as usual, a pendant hand, which 
is better painted than the head. Ry: 
No. 2 ‘St. Francis at Devotion, 
Moritio. F. Perkins, Esq. A large picture, 








showing the saint kneeling at prayer. 
Above y Pe are cherubim, and in the sky is 


| set inradiant characters the word“ Charitas,” 


so that it might be supposed that this had 
i for some such collection as 

that of the famous “ Caridad.” 
No.9. ‘A Fresh Breeze, Backnvursen. 
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R. J. Holford; Esq. This is-an admirable 
pictare ; it is toasible that the driving 
movement of the water, as described ‘here, 
can be more truthfully rendered. 

No. 11. ‘An-Interior, A. Osrapz. _C. 
Sackville Bale, Esq. This picture exem- 

ifies Ostade's favourite principle of colour- 
ing, which is so forcibly shown in the famous 

‘Louvre picture: No. 94, the property of 
R._ 8.° Holford, Ea entitled ‘Boors 
Smoking,’ is also distinguished .by the 
alternation of reds and blues; but it is a 
production infinitely sweet and mellow. 

No. 13. ‘La Fraiché Matinée,’» Karu pu 
Jarvis. Edmund Forster, Esq. A work 
of extraordinary beauty as to finish and 
chiar’oscuro. It contains figures and cattle, 
but.the landscape in which they are seen is 
not a felicitous association. 

No. 14. ‘The Greengrocer, W. Mreris. 
Rev. Frederick Leicester. This is a gem, 
wonderful in finish, but not very harmonious 
in colour. 

No. 17. ‘A Spanish Lady, . VeLasquez. 
Duke of Devonshire. A small half-length, 
very simple in treatment, and ponatomsig 
too much individuality not to be a faithfu 
portrait. It is loose in execution. 

No. 20. ‘landscape with. Waterfall,’ 
Rvyspagt. A. W. Robarts, Esq. There is 
but little. definition. in . this picture ; the 
white foaming fall is opposed by dark masses 
of trees and rocks. The sky is admirable. 

No. 22.- ‘Thomas, Earl of Arundel,’ 
Rusewns. Earl of Warwick. A half-length 
figure, equipped in a suit of plate armour. | 
It is powerful in effect, and there is fine 
sentiment in the features. 

No. 25. ‘The Trojan Women setting 

fire to the ships of Aneas on the Coast of 
Sicily’ Cuavpe. A..W. Robarts,. Esq. 
This is a large picture, similar in point of 
composition to other harbour views of the 
same master: that.is, the spectator looks 
from the harbour out to sea: the immediate 
right and left being closed by ships, and a 
shelving shore. e pieture does not 
possess brilliancy and atmosphere equal to 
that in the National Gallery. 
* No. 27. ‘Landscape and Figures,’ Curr. 
A. W. Robarts, Affording a view of 
part of Dort, near the famous old windmill; 
it is deficient in effect and. perspective, 
but this is overlooked in the excellence of 
the foreground material. 

No. 31. ‘The Nativity, P. Perverno. 
Alexander Barker, Esq. This is one of 
a series of five pictures by Perugino, being 
the property of the same gentléman. The 
others are ‘The Baptism of our Saviour,’ 
‘Our Saviour and the Woman of Samaria,’ 
‘The Resurrection,’ and ‘Christ in the 
Garden.’ They are all small and in fine 
condition. 

No. 36.‘ A Calm, W. Vanpevetpe. The 
Duke of .Buccleugh. A _ production of 
much beauty, in the best feeling of the 
painter.No. 40. ‘4 Light Breeze, is a 
oe to this. The water and ships are 

ond all praise. 

0. 42. ‘The Baptism of our Saviour, 
Fraycia. Right Hon: H. Labouchere, M.P. 
A small picture of rare excellence ; it is in 
fine condition, insomuch that the exquisite 
finish retains all its minute definition. 

No. 47. ‘Cosmo L., Grand Duke of Tus- 
eany,’ Tivrorerro. Earl Amherst. Cosmo 
Was not an inspiring subject, and Tintoretto 
has done nothing for him here: Cosmo 
does not look a gentleman — Tintoretto 
might have given fim some of the spirit 
and light which characterises his famous 
old man’s head, in the third or fourth saloon 
of the Pitti. 

No. 49. ‘A Woman Feeding a Parrot,’ 
Jorvagns. Karl of Derby. An effort of 
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colour worthy of a distinguished 0 
Rubens. There is, moreover, an old man’s 
head, but this: is overdone;in lake and 
Indian red. ge 
No. 52. ‘The Discovery of Calisto,’ Rubens, 
after Titian. Earl of Derby. This is a 
curiosity ; there is very little of Titian left 
in it ; Rubens had no oy versatility, 
though. the -flesh-painting here .is. more 
delicate than. was usual with him, and it is 
fully equal to.that.of Titian... + ia 
No. 54. ‘ Early. Morning,’.CLaupe.: R. 8. 
Holford, Esq. From a° dark -foreground, 
with rocks, trees, anda stream, the eye is 
conducted to passages of grey distance, 
extremely airy and tender in character. 
Parts of the work are very like Poussin. 
No.. 55. ‘Landscape with .Figures and 
Cattle, P. Porrer. Duke of Bedford. One 
of the best conditioned works of the master 
we have ever seen ; the cattle are exquisitely 


“ 


— and the picture.is fine in colour, 
u 


t.the landscape is a piece of objectionable 
composition detfacting from the reality of 
the scene. 

No. 57. ‘Portrait of Donna Mariana of 
Austria, second wife of Philip IV.’ . R. 
Ford, No mask was - ever. better 
painted than this. The picture has been 
well cleaned, we hope not,.touched upon, 
The costume of the lady is monstrous. 


No. 58. ‘Landscape and Figures,’ Hop- | 


prima and Linetepacu. A. W. Robarts, - 
All Hobbima’s works are at once felt to be 
simple versions of nature. The trees and 
chiar’-oscuro here are full of truth. 

No. 59. ‘ A ‘Dutch Lady,’ A. Curr. .Rev. 
Heneage Finch., This, or another: very 
similar portrait - by Cuyp,.was ,exhibited a 
few years ago. It is. wonderfully luminous, 
and admirably drawn, but yet a vrow withal. 
Certainly Albert Cuyp had been second to 
none in portraiture..had he been less suc- 
cessful in the meadows around Dordrecht. 

No. 64. ‘Mrs. Kirk, bedchamber-woman 
to Henrietta Maria,» Vanpyxe. Earl de 
Grey, The figure is tall, and the head 
not proportionately large, a practice by 
which Vandyke gave elegance to his figures. 
It is harmonious in colour, and careful in 
finish. 

No. 65. ‘Landscape with Figures,’ Born. 
G. G. Vernon Harcourt, Esq., M.P. -This is 
a charming production, but it shows .too 
much the expedients of composition. -It is 
a large picture, exhibiting groups of near 
trees with glimpses of distance. It is im- 
possible to eulogise too highly the beauties 
of this work, especially the manner and 
truth of the trees, and the harmonies pre- 
valent throughout the whole. The figures 
are put in by the brother of the painter, 
Andrew Both. 

No. 68. ‘View of Dort, Curr. R. S. 
Holford, Esq. . This is the well-known pic- 
ture formed of two joined together, which 
formerly belonged to Lady Stuart. The 
beauties of the work are so fully appre- 
ciated, that it were needless to say anything 
in its praise. Each of these pictures cost, 
we think, the present proprietor, eleven 
hundred pounds or guineas. We have 
always doubted the propriety of joining 
them, because the seam up the middle must 
always be seen. 

No. 72. ‘Titian’s. Daughter with the 

Casket,’ Tirtan.. Earl de Grey. This 
famous picture is known by the engraving. 
It is one of the best conditioned Titians we 
have ever seen. 
No. 73. — Ruyspaku. George 
Field, ag | A small picture, generally low 
in tone, but admirable in execution, and 
exceedingly powerful. 

No. 79. ‘Lang Jan and his Wife,’ Lane 
Jax. Viscount Sidney. Very few of the 


pupil of | 
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works of this painter, who is perhaps better 
known -as Van Bockhorst, pa before the 
public. The head of-the wife-is-a study 
that would be creditable even to-Antonio 
Vandyke. 

No. 85. ‘A Pertrait, Horsemw. R. g, 
Holford, Esq. It is that of an elderly gen- 
tleman seated, in the best manner of the 
artist, and with little df his usual stiffness, 
It is in perfect condition. - 

No. 88. ‘Landscape, with Cattle and 
Figures, A. Vanprevetpe. H. T. Hope, 
Esq., M.P.. This is‘a production of rare 
merit. - Attention to natural: form and 
character is obvious throughout ; es 
of the drawing and colour are exquisite. 

No. 92. ‘ Landséape,’ Hoppma. George 

Field, Esq. A picture of much natural 
truth, but overwrought in parts - with 
asphaltum, which always turns black and 
opaque when employed in body. 
~ No. 94. ‘Boors Smoking,’ A. Osrapz. 
R. 8. Holford, Esq. A charming work ; 
but it must have been painted after Ostade 
had seen some of the works of Teniers, 
since it is less characteristically positive 
than the works generally of this painter. 

No. 99. § pe and Figures,’ Wy- 
wants. and, LincLepacH. A: W. Robart 
Esq. Groups of trees form the material 
here and tliere, and these, together with‘all 
the objective, are painted with infinite care. 
The figures in the. pictures: of Wynanits 
were painted by various artists. 

There are. necessarily many, pictures of 
rare merit, which: we are compelled, from 
want of space, entirely to pass over. -In-the 
South‘ Room—that usually: given to the 
English school—there -is W1tktk’s ‘ Guess 
my. Name;’ Constas_e’s: Royal, Academy 
‘ Landscape ;’ an early.picture b REYNOLDS, 
of infinite. sweetness — “Lady Caroline 
th ;’. “A Sea-shore,’.by GArNsBoRovGH ; 
‘A Dutch Family,’ by Snmtson ;:“Admiral 
Keppel, by Reyxoxps ;’ barge» by 
ConstaBLE ; ‘Lord George « Sackville, 
GainsporovucH ; ‘A Sea Piece, -Turyer ; 
‘Scene on the Coast of Norfolk,’ Con.iys ; 
‘Prawn . Fishers ‘at Hastings,’ CoLLins: 
the two last-named pictures are; the pro- 

rty of Her Majesty :—‘The Congratulation,’ 

y Harwow, well known: from cherries i 
‘An Italian Landscape,’ Witson ; ‘ A” 
Champétre, Warreau, &c. &e. | oat? 
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THE BAGPIPER. 


Sir D. Wilkie, R.A., Painter. R. C. Bell, Engraver. 
Size of the Picture 10 in. by 8 in. 

Tus figure belongs to that class of subject 
which is closely identified with the reputation 
of the painter, and which, though ed as 
a low order of Art, his = deservedly 
rendered popular. It would have been strange 
indeed, with a taste ever inclining him, at least 
till towards the latter of his career, 
to the humorous and satirical, if he had not 
given the world his idea of a Scotch piper, 
that notable personage familiarly co 

with Scottish scenes and events. And he. has 
certainly presented us with a worthy. specimen, 
a merry jovial-looking fellow, who, with his 
bonnet set jauntily on one side of his head, 
seems ready for wake, or fair, or ale-house 
“gathering of the clans,” and whose iron- 
knitted frame seems well adapted for log 
wanderings over heath and moor to rouse into 
action, with his instrument, the national heart 
of his native land’for feast or foray. . 

The picture is of Wilkie’s earlier period, and 
it is painted with more freedom and vigour 
than are found in most of his subsequent works, 
when he seemed to have paid greater attention 
to finish, and became more mannered in his 
style of colouring. 
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THE GREAT MASTERS OF ART. 





No. XVI.—KAREL DU JARDIN. 





K:pu:laRvin‘fe. 


domestic animals, is Karel du Jardin, or Jardyn, 
whose works have contributed to the glory of | as he sometimes signed his pictures. Descamps 
the Dutch school, one of the most eminent in | gives his birth in the year 1640, but as there are 
the respective departments of landscape and | some etchings by him dated 1652, it is almost 


Amonc the painters of the seventeenth century 








self-evident that it must have taken place | marked 1656, which would make him but sixteen 
earlier. Bartzsch, indeed, fixes it in 1635, | years of age, and if the portrait of him in the 
and Smith, in a note appended to a list of the eon be a faithful likeness, his birth may be 
works of Du Jardin in his “Catalogue,” says “it | dated about the year 1630.” He was a native 
18 Impossible that_the former date can be correct, | of Amsterdam. 


88 several excellent pictures by his hand are| The question as to who was his master seems 











to be as much a matter ot doubt as the period 
of his birth; Berghem and Paul Potter have 
each had the merit of inducting him into the 
mysteries of Art, but some of his pictures bear a 
closer resemblance in colour and effect to those 
of the latter painter than to Berghem’s. It was, 
however, in Italy that Du Jardin formed his 
style, which we may designate as a Dutch 
artist's feeling for Art founded on Italian 
models. His landscapes certainly are almost 
entirely borrowed from the south, and his 
figures, generally, are the peasants and the cattle 
of the same sunny country. Finding himself at 
liberty at a comparatively early age, and know- 
ing that a considerable number of his country- 
men were already located in Rome for the pur- 
poses of study, he determined upon joining 
them. Arrived there, his naturally gay and 
lively disposition soon commended him to the 
favourable notice of his brother artists, who 
introduced him as a suitable member of the 
Bentvogel Society, an academical club, styled 
La Bande Joyeuse ; a fraternity, we should sup- 
pose, whose object was little in accordance with 
the spirit and profession of Art. According to 
the laws of this society, every member bore 
some distinguishing cognomen, and Du Jardin 
obtained the appellatior of Barbe de Bouc, or 
Goat’s Beard.* His sociel qualities, and his great 
talent for painting, for he found abundance of 
time amid his pleasurable pursuits to apply 
himself sedulously to bis labours, soon made 
him very popular in Rome, especially with the 
class of patrons who admired the humorous 
works of his fellow-countryman, Peter de Laer. 
And thus, possessing three elevients generally 
considered essential to the enjoyment of exist- 
ence—youth, high spirits, and pecuniary means, 
he contrived to pass some years of his life ina 
manner very agreeable to himself, except when 
his extravagancies outran his purse, and then he 
set heartily to work to replenish it. 

How long Du Jardin remained in Rome on 
his first visit is uncertain ; in fact, the known 
incidents of his career are few, and such as tend 
little or nothing to uphold his character beyond 
his Art. Having made up his mind to return 
to Holland, he set forward and reached Lyons, 
where he was induced to stop for a time, mainly 
at the instigation of some convivial companions, 
with whom he chanced unfortunately to fell in. 
His love of pleasure still remained with him, 
and the consequent inconveniences he had 
formerly incurred by following its dictates had 
not yet taught him wisdom, so that he once 
more plunged into the dissipations of the city, 
contracting debts which even his labours at the 
easel did not enable him to discharge. On his 
first arrival at Lyons, he had become an inmate 
in the house of an elderly woman possessed of 
some little property; when at length, seeing 
that his difficulties increased so much as to 
render his future residence in the place some- 
what insecure, and finding the old yf enter- 
tained a more than ordinary regard for her gay 
lodger, he made an offer of his hand, was 
accepted, and married, But the match, as might 
be’ expected, produced no other advantage to 
the painter than the payment of his debts ; his 
wife's temper was not of the most amiable cha- 
racter, and perpetual bickerings between the two 
were of constant occurrence, so that the life of 
the artist was rendered miserable, and his mind 
became proportionately unhinged. However, 
having settled all his affairs at Lyons, he pro- 
ceeded on his journey to Amsterdam, of course 
accompanied by his wife. There his fame had 
already anticipated him, and had he remained 
single, it is not improbable but that he might 
have settled down quietly in his studio, for his 

ictures were in great requisition among the 
Dutch amateurs, but the irascible disposition of 
his wife made his home insupportable. A near 
neighbour of Du Jardin’s was the Sieur Jean 
Reinst, who had long desired to visit I taly. The 
artist thought this a favourable opportunity for 
escaping, at least for a time, from his domestic 
disquietudes ; he accordingly left home, osten- 
sibly for the purpose of seeing his friend embark 
on the Texel. Having reached the place from 
which it was intended to sail, he wrote to his 


° Smith's Catalogue Part 5. 
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her with bis intention of again | funds, embarked with Reinst for Leghorn, and for some time, painting and spending his 
‘rovided with | thence proceeded to Rome. Here he continued ' ings as fast as he received them, in the — 
Ost 


wife, acquainting 
visiting Italy, and, although un] 
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A desire to see Venice in- | thesea,” where he met with a fellow-countryman, | share his residence, in the expectation, it is pre- 
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prodigal manner. 
sumed, of employing the talents of his lodger to 


duced him to make a journey to the “city of | a picture-dealer, who persuaded Du Jardin to 
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his own profit. However this may i . Pp , y , \ . al 
Wid : , © ardin, soon after l 18 arriv l, : 
OT portunity was afforded for benefiting by the was attacked by illness, which ter minated his his birth to have taken place in 16 

















examination of the works of this artist must be | deferred till the following number. The general | character of these may be inferred from the en- 
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of five of these prints are copied from his beau- | tiful etchings, of which he executed a consider- | able number in a remarkably spirited style. 
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COSTUMES OF VARIOUS 
EPOCHS. 


DRAWN AND DESCRIBED BY PROFESSOR 
HEIDELOFF. 


Fig. 1. Costume copied from an old record, 


the designs and description of which pro | 


bably date from 1616. The figure repre 


fp 


sents the costume of the young Lord Grey, 
who, together with one Richard Osborne, 
was Lord in Waiting to the Princess Eliza 
beth, daughter of James I. of England, and 
wife of the ex-king Frederick of Bohemia, 
on her being present at the festivities con 
nected with the baptism of Prince Frederick, 


son of the reigning Duke of Wuerttemberg. | 


The dress consisted of a silver cuirass with 
armlets, red padded small clothes embroid- 
ered with gold, white hose, and boots with 
black and white rosettes, a large open collar, 
and white gloves trimmed with gold fringe ; 
the hat was grey, having in the centre a 
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diamond agraffe, fastening a white ostrich feather ; the 
sword-handle was black and gold. 

Fig. 2. Johan George, Prince of Brandenburg, who 
was also present at the above-mentioned festivities. He 
was then eighteen years old, and entered with heart and 
soul into the martial exercises of the day. His dress 


























was very tasteful, and consisted of a purple surcoat of 
rich silk damask, lined with green satin, ornamented 
with arabesques, and trimmed with gold cord; the hose 
were green, the shoes black, with red and white rosettes ; 
the shield, corslet, and sword-handle, were of gold, the 


| latter surmounted by a plume of ostrich and heron 


feathers. This prince was present, and distinguished 





himself, in the battle of Luetzen, on which occasion he 
had the command of three imperial regiments. He died 
in his twenty-ninth year. 

Fig. 3. Costume from the same record, representing 


the nobleman Jacob Ebrard von Reischach, in the dress 


which he wore at the foot tournament held on the above- 
mentioned occasion at Stuttgard, between the 10th and 





17th of March of that year. Thi 

costume consisted of J cs se of on — 
relieved by polished ornaments, a black 
velvet garment bordered with gold and 
trimmed with red and gold fringe, breeches 
of black and yellow silk, red hose, and black 
boots ornamented with yellow and black 
rosettes and gold buttons, the scarf bein of 
white silk with golden tringe; the a 
belt was wrought in gold, the sword-handle 


being black, and the sheath of black velvet ; 
the tassels of the halberd were of crimson 
wrought with gold. 

These Stuttgard festivities were described 
at large at that time by Iesayas von Hulsen; 
the designs were made by George Donauer, 
and engraved by Matthias Merian. This work 
is now in my possession, and from it the 
above designs have been copied. 


Fig. 4. Emperor Ludwig IV., surnamed 
“der Bayer” (the Bavarian), born at Munich 
1282, This costume he wore immediately 
after his coronation at Aix-la-Chapelle. The 
design is taken from an old charter of that 
date, now in the ion of H.R.H. the 
Duke of Meiningen, which charter had been 
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carried away from the Munich Library in 1678, 
by Duke Bernhard of Saxe Weimar as his share 
of the spoil, and contains on its fly-leaf the fol- 
lowing letters, written there by Duke Bernhard: 
T.V.C.2B.H.ZS.* The document itself is 
written on vellum, and contains sixty-four pages. 
It is one of the most interesting curiosities extant. 
The Emperor is clad in a red imperial robe, open 
in the front, and lined with ermine, the cape being 
also of ermine ; a long green tunic, white hose, 
and black shoes complete the costume. 

Fig. 5. The Knight Johan von Buseck, Colonel 
of the Imperial free city of Frankfort, and the 
Emperor's representative in that place. His 
armour of ribbed steel is very remarkable. The 
drawing dates from 1440. 

Fig. 6. The Knight Albert of Neipperg, son 
of Dietrich of Neipperg, who in 1488 accom- 
panied the Archduke Sigismund in his campai 
against the Venetians. He distinguished hirself 
in the Emperor's service, especially when the 
Turkish army besieged Vienna in 1529, on which 
occasion he with many others suffered great 
hardships. The design is from an old engraving. 


—— 


SCENES OF ARTIST LIFE. 
No. VL—TITIAN AS A PORTRAIT PAINTER. 





Tue gifted author of “Modern Painters” 
writes, that the first step towards the 
ennobling of any face is ridding it of its 
vanity ; and that the present end of modern | 
portraiture is the expression of vanity 
throughout : worked out with hints or 
proclamation of what the persep has done, 
or supposes himself to have done. This 
fault, or rather misfortune, is but too 
common with ordinary artists, whence 
has arisen such a school of portraiture | 
as must make the people of the nineteenth 
century the shame of their descendants. | 
The object of ancient portraiture was to give | 
the exact character of the person painted. 

Titian, the first portrait painter of the 
world, was historically true: he was 
formed to his task by the study of the 
character and conduct of his great patrons, 
the Emperor Charles V., and his son 
Philip IL, both of whom he was so 
repeatedly called on to represent. Titian 
made out his painting, strikingly true to 
events—poetically true to the imagination, 
and by the power of his pencil, bringing the 
character of him who was sitting to him 
into full force. Sir Joshua Reynolds says, 
that he found by observation a rule which 
Titian had invariably observed : viz., to 
have one-fourth only of his picture in a 
very bright light, one-fourth in deep shadow, 
and the remaining part in middle tint ; the 
same may be as applicable to the whole 
composition of the picture as well as to the 
colouring ; the best moral qualities to be 
brought into light—the defects in deep 
shadow,—and the general effect of the 
character to be left in middle tint. 

A short account of the great Emperor 
and the great painter may be interesting 
Just now, as, after a lapse of three cen- 
turies, the reigning Emperor of Austria 
is about to pay a tribute to the genius 
of Titian, by erecting a monument to 
his memory at Venice. The entire work 
of the building consists of a superstructure 
of three arches, resting on columns, and 
surrounded by a pediment ornamented at 
each angle by the Venetian lion : the centre 
arch contains the greatest work of Titian, 
“The Ascent to Heaven of the Virgin Mary,” 
in basso relievo : while the arch on the left 
contains his first, and, that on the right hand 
his last work. Titian’s great friend and 





* The meaning ef-the first fourtetters I could—not 
unravel; the four latter are the initials of the Duke's 
title, Bernhard Herzog Zu Sachsen (Bernhard Duke of 


Saxony). 








patron was the Emperor ; and when readi 
the following notices of his character, an 
hearing of his court and conduct, the 
certainty of the truth and force of Titian’s 
delineations comes across the mind of the 
reader. 

The Emperor’s character was one equally 
without ion and without impetuosity ; 
but he left none of his affairs unthought of 
nor uncared for. Everything was con- 
sidered ; he never committed himself in 
action until he had well weighed the subject 
in all its bearings ; he was never known to 
be compelled to anything either by force or 
by circumstance. He once remarked upon 
his obstinacy of character to one of his 
ministers, “I am obstinate by nature: 
and insist on my opinion ;” “ Sir,” said the 
minister—“ firmness on right opinions is not 
obstinacy ?”” “ But,” answered Charles, “ I 
sometimes insist on a wrong opinion.” He 
was as determined in his general will, as he 
was undecided in his diplomatic answers to 
other courts. The Emperor turned affairs 
of state in his head for a long period before 
he would act on them; in his time it was a 
privilege of soverei to be slow, now 
they must be as pes og in their conclusions 
as are the meanest of their subjects. His 
political conduct was thought artful, cunning, 
and detestable by his enemies; his admirers, 
on the other hand, extolled his proceedin 
as everything admirable and prudent. He 
hated the beginning of things, being well 
acquainted with his own character, and 
that he was likely to persevere to the end ; 
but he reflected on the evils that might 
be entailed on him. His armour-bearer 
once said that the Emperor trembled all 
over when arming for battle ; but when in 
the field his courage was never known to 
yield to the enemy. 

Charles’s amusements and his court were 
grave, sumptuous and magnificent ; his 

10usehold was formed of persons of ancient 
race, and of the highest rank—his court was 
governed by a chamberlain, and a Major- 
Domo, or as the last was termed, “the 
patron of the court.” The chief Equerry, 
one of the great officers of the household, 
had the command of the numerous body 
of heralds, trumpeters, tent-keepers and 
harness-makers, that made part of the 
Emperor’s state, and that belonged to the 
royal progresses: he had also the control 
of the stables, of the horses, mules, litters, 
for the service of a court as magnificently 
per then as was that of Spain, and of 
1 that was required, for tournaments, fétes, 
and hunting-parties. Added to the persons 
of the household was a still more important 
person than any of the above named, the 
Emperor’s confessor, who occasionally was 
sent for to consult on state affairs. 

The confessor had for his ecclesiastical 
establishment two preachers and a number 
of chaplains, who were generally younger 
sons, either of the grandees of Spain, or of 
other countries governed by the Emperor. 
The chaplains sung in their surplices at 
Vespers, and they aspired to all the highest 
dignities of the Church. There were also 
forty musicians, who formed the most 
perfect choir in the world for the Royal 
Chapel. Chievres, the chamberlain, was 
always in attendance on the Emperor: 
Lannoy, the Emperor’s chief Equerry, was a 
favourite, and his name ranked high 
amongst the military generals of Europe. 
These two courtiers were natives of the 
Netherlands, and their appointment about 
the Emperor much a pew the Spanish 
grandees, thus excluded by foreigners from 
the presence of their sovereign. Not only 
was Charles thus favourable to the natives 
of the North, but he appointed a very young 
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man, his relation, the Prince de Crouy, 
first prelate of Spain, and archbishop of 
Toledo, 

About forty pages belonging to noble 
families were educated for the service of 
the royal family at the Spanish court. 
Their education consisted in being in- 
structed in fencing, riding, and dancing, in 
which these youths became great proficients. 
The Princes of the Emperor's family held 
levees, the Princesses held courts, and a 
gallantry of deportment exhibited itself 
everywhere, although the court of Madrid 
was crowded with ecclesiastics ; Church 
ceremonies making part of the State 
amusements, and every one living in 
fear of the frown of a despotic and grave 
monarch. The court of Spain did not 
ye ad change or reform its usages ; what 

ad been once, continued to be ; and a 
century after the reign of the great Emperor, 
Madame de Villars, the French ambassa- 
dress, complains in her letters to her friends 
at Paris, that they were still talking of 
Charles V., of whom she knew nothing, 
that she felt ashamed of her ignorance 
about him, and was obliged to apply to 
her son the Abbé, to aid “ in conversa- 
tion on the subject with the Pope’s Nuncio 
at Madrid ; who, she adds in her letter, is 
the handsomest man in the world, and the 
most agreeable, although he did talk of the 
Emperor Charles V. The balls at the 
court of Madrid during two centuries were 
conducted in the same manner, and when 
the Duc de St. Simon was ambassador from 
Louis XIV., he mentioned his astonishment 
at seeing three bishops in the ball-room in 
their ecclesiastical dresses, and the Camme- 
rera-Major, or Mistress of the Robes, 
whilst Leshion and talking with the 
dancers, holding in her hand a rosary; now 
and then stopping her worldly animad- 
versions, to mutter her Pater-noster, and 
dropping her beads in measure with the 
music, 

The reign of the great Emperor embraced 
dominions by inheritance as great or greater 
than were Sooslents by conquest. The 
crown of the two Sicilies descended to him 
from Ferdinand, and the union of the vast 
dominions of Arragon, Castile, Burgundy, 
and Austria came together, before conquest 
extended still further his empire: Barcelona, 
Malaga, Valencia were in commercial inte- 
rests with Genoa; Venice sent its pro- 
ductions or its commerce to his German 
states. It was previous to the great year 
of Charles’s life (1530), that the Emperor 
be to make himself an independent 
and resolute sovereign, and astonished the 
world by rising from a sort of lethargy 
in which he had previously lived. He then 
separated the offices of the household from 
that of the Ministers of State Affairs ; 
Nassau, then in favour, had no knowledge 
of what belonged to politics. The Duke of 
Alba, so great a person in the ensuing 
reign, formed part of his court—but what 
influence he had was not that of state 
affairs. The confessor was an important 
person in all matters of newly converted 
converts to the Roman Catholic religion—in 
every question concerning Turks, Jews, 
Moors, Protestants, his opinion was asked, 
but Charles required both his deportment 
and his words to be clothed with religious 
humility, and his arguments to be weighty, 
or he would not even listen to him. The 
Emperor insisted on being completely 
independent of every one, and unshackled 
by circumstances ; entirely self-willed, he 
heard not even his confessor if he had no 
mind to do so. . 

The Emperor had a privy-council to whom 
each state sent a representative member 
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—Sicily, Naples, Milan, the Netherlands, 
Arragon, Castile, and so on—throughout 
his immense dominions. After state affairs 
were discussed in council, the whole was 
referred to the doctors of law, whose presi- 
dent was the younger Granvelle, Bishop 
of Arras, thus uniting in council, law and 
divinity. : 
The Emperor chose to consult with 
but one person at a time. Gattinara and 
the elder Granvelle successively enjoyed 
his confidence. Gattinara was an Italian 
by birth, who had studied politics in his 
government of Burgu he was a coura- 





was placed Titian’s “St. Jerome meditating 
in a Cavern,” a fitting emblem of his own 
retreat. 

In the grandest portrait in the world, 
now at Madrid, Titian has represented his 
patron as a warlike sovereign, and did 
not forget Charles’s character—crafty, re- 
solute, bitter, magnificent—Charles in the 


— of his —o and of his intellect, 


fore his health began to fail him. 
Mr. Cumberland has well described that 
fine painting thus :— 

S Gharles V. in complete armour; his 
larice in his hand, his vizor up, and himself 


ndy ; h 
reous man, often contradicted Charles, and | mounted on a beautiful horse, he is pre- 
had that high sense of honour, that made | paring to pass his troops over a river, 


him resemble a knight-errant of the olden 
time. Cardinal Granvelle was the really 
confidential and intimate friend of his master; 
who made over to him all his knowledge 
and all the information received by him 
from various countries and persons. Every 
night Granvelle wrote to the Emperor what 


was to be the business of the ensuing day ; | 


when the communication was verbal, the 


| 


| 
| 


| 


confessor was often vs but the | 


resolutions were fixed by Charles and 
Granvelle, although the prime minister 


never ventured to affirm that he had decided, | 
but merely that his opinion had agreed | 


with that of the Emperor. The character 


of Charles, one so peculiar and so formed | 
for command, thus kept his immense | 


monarchy under control; he was quite 


which is seen in the scenery in the back- 
ground ; the portrait is the size of life, and 
painted on a very large canvas. It sets all 
description at defiance, and there is reason 
to think that Titian considered it as being 
his best portrait. In the countenance of the 
monarch we read his history, or what is 

rhaps nearer to truth, recollecting his 
1istory, we acknowledge the agreement of 
character in every line; and on the reflection 


of his features we find the painter has 


recorded the annals of his life ; never was 
more expression of mind committed to can- 
vas, a pensive dignity prevails over marks 


of pain and bodily disease. He is deep in 


thought, his eyes en and severe, the 
lids , org inflated, and remarkably low 
over the eye, the under lip projecting, and 


free from foreign influence, and it was with | the mouth characteristic of both resolution 


an iron hand that he executed his own will 


and revenge. He is represented advancing 


and pleasure. He attached to his interests | to give battle to the unfortunate Elector of 


the Dutch, by his condescension; the Italians, 
by prudence; the Spaniards, by dignity. 


} 


The Germans he never could please ; the | 


Saxony and the Landgrave, those opposers 
of his power and his faith. External objects 
have no share in his attention, the whole 


frankness of the national character could | man is engrossed by the deepest meditation ; 
not assimilate itself to his reserve and | his lance is poised a with the ground, 
i 


watehfulness ; the greater part of the nation 
misunderstood him, and Charles disliked 
both the climate and language of Germany. 

The great year of Charles’s life was 1530, 


| 


when he visited Italy, to be crowned King | 
of Italy at Bologna by Clement VII. Then | 
resigned obedience to his imperial master. 


began henceforth his rapid journeys, with 


a oe never in those times before | 


thought possible. He hastened from Naples 
to Dever, from the Tagus to the Danube ; 
at Nuremberg, at Venice, at Antwerp, at 
Toledo, he saw the greatest artists and their 
works, and in those towns rewarded them 
magnificently, With his army he passed 
over the Alps into France, kept Paris in 
constant alarm, then turned aside to stop 
the conquering career of the Sultan Solyman 


in the eastern part of Europe ; afterwards | 


went to Algiers, then visited England, 
and that same army that had accompanied 
the emperor into Africa, was with him on 


the banks of the Elbe. For a long series of | 


years he seemed to act up to his family 
motto—More, Farther. ; 

During the year 1530, Titian received 
an order to join the Emperor at Bologna, 


and in the intimacy of his set em sittings | 


for his picture, a great friendship seemed 
to actuate the sovereign for the artist ; 
he laid aside all etiquette, which dis- 
pleased his attendants much, flattered and 


| tion between the upper and lower jew, 


and ranges along the side of his horse, with 
the point advanced beyond its breast ; the 
action of the animal harmonises with the 
character of its rider—slow and composedly 
stepping forward, the head low and sub- 
missive, and the eye expressive of the most 


All is calm and still in the scene, no flutter 
or disturbance in the objects; the colouring, 
drawing, and perspective, are life itself; and 
the whole is such perfect nature that Art 
seems extinguished by its own excellence.” 

It was in his fortieth year that the 
Emperor’s appearance altered. The separa- 
which is so ‘impressive and distinguishing 
in his countenance, increased, a charac- 
teristic which showed itself early in life. 
His health gave way to frequent fits of 
gout, so he was now obliged to make his 
journeys in a litter; he gave up hunt- 
ing, which he had loved, and gradually all 
vigorous pursuits, passing his time in con- 


| versations with his ministers, or courtiers, 


complimented Titian, and said that no | 


gther hand should draw his portrait, since 
he had received immortality P se him. He 


regarded the acquisition of a painting by | 


Titian as he would do the conquest of a | 


province or a kingdom. He had in his 
youth studied drawing, so would examine 
pictures and prints with the keen eye of an 
artist, and in after times when he left his 
kingdom, a prematurely old, broken-spirited 
miserable man, he retained some of itian’s 
aintings as the sole luxury to be found in 

is simple apartments at San Yuste. There 


or in jests with his fool or dwarf; and in 
his fiftieth year, twenty years after his 
triumph at Bologna, the physicians of 
Germany, alarmed for his life, and fearful 
of his sudden death at any moment, recom- 
mended his exchanging their cold dark 
climate for that of Spain. 

It was then that the turmoil of business 
became oe to the Emperor ; he 
could scarcely be ten on to look at or 
to sign a paper. en followed that inclina- 
tion to melancholy solitude, which grew upon 


| this miserable man. Afterwards began a 
| hew scene at the court of the great Emperor. 


Charles, passed day after day, night after 
night, on his knees ina room hung round 
with black and lighted with the mystical 
number of seven glimmering tapers, think- 


ing he heard his mother’s voice calling 


him to come to her. Those persons who 


ee 


remembered his mother then recall 
similarity of her state of mind and ~ -_ 
of their Emperor, and her state of ingani 
which, during her latter years, had est y; 
her from all intercourse with the world. 

But the Emperor grew better, went to 
Madrid, and summoned Titian to come 
to him; Titian could not refuse his 
patron, and passed three years with him, 
Charles’s melancholy was at moments over. 
ono and it was at that time that 

e first thought of abdicating his throne 
and world of state, and exc ing a 
life of politics for one of ecclesiastical 
splendour and pride ; and by the austerities 
of religious retirement to appease the 
vengeance of heaven for his past sinful 
cng to ng by penance for his bloody 
wars, his rage for conquest, his wasted 
powers, his hatreds, his enmities, and his 
5 

e ruminating on these it was 
that Titian painted that fine portrait of the 
Emperor, now at Munich. Charles, no longer 
the hero or the conqueror, but wearing the 
traces of pain in his countenance, turni 
from the wearisome state paper ; dull, 
the miserable and unhappy man, as if the sun 
never again could shine on him, ora feeling 
of — pass across his worn-out intellect. 
What a contrast does that picture present 
| at Munich to the grand painting at Madrid! 

The Emperor is sitting in an arm-chair, the 
| prey of a diseased mind and body, cross— 
morose,—superstitious,—all his faultsand his 

errors strengthened by time,—all his virtues 
and powers enfeebled by time ;—and he 
was then but fifty years old! his temper 
soured, his manners having lost that 
amenity so necessary to the state of a sove- 
reign, displeased with himself, and dis- 
pleasing to allaround him. These portraits 
tell more than all the pages of history : the 
sound of the bells of San Yuste, and the 
superstitions of his after years, were 
already in his head and before his eyes. 
Then it was that the Emperor began 
to think where’ he should go, “what he 
should do,” and to which of his numerous 
monasteries he should bend his feeble and 
infirm steps—what part of his dominions 
he should honour by a retreat from a world 
that could have no longer charms for the 
most ambitious of men. He summoned 
his son to his presence, educated in the 
extremes of priestcraft, the pupil of the 
Inquisition, the deadly foe of the Reformed 
faith : Titian too was at hand to represent 
that son, to show the curling lip and the 
cold grey eye, and to exhibit, beneath these 
outside signs, the false and cruel heart 
within. The Emperor placed the crown on 
the tyrant’s head, and turned his thoughts 
towards Santiago di Compostella, the capital 
of Galicia, then the seat of knightly and 
| apostolic grandeur, decked out with all the 

wealth that the superstition of centuries 
| had so liberally bestowed—the abode, too, 
of learning as well. as of magnificence. In 
the sixteenth century, this spot was the 
most royal and superb in Catholic Europe ; 
massive gold and silver figures, diamo 
and precious stones sent by popes, kings, 
and emperors, ornamented chapels an 
shrines illuminated with thousands of 
tapers, and thronged with pilgrims from all 
parts of Christendom, were there. 

The Emperor thought that this regal state 
was befitting such an end of life as his should 
be: he sighed for repose, and a respite from 
controversies and disputes; but the climate 
of Galicia was damp, and cold, and his 
physicians opposed it. Then it was that 
he turned his mind to Seville, in all the 
luxuriant beauty of its vineyards and olive- 
grounds ; amidst hedge-rows of olives and 
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roses , circled by the broad glistening waters 
of the Guadalquiver. There, in the chapel 
of the kings, repose Saint Ferdinand and 
Alfonzo the Wise, a worthy spot, he thought, 
to receive his own ashes! In this restless 
state of mind, he passed through the city 
of Placentia, in Estremadura, on the confines 
of Portugal. About six leagues from that 
city, built on the brow of a steep hill, is the 
convent and church of St. Yuste. The 
Emperor was struck with the beauty of the 
spot, and to that spot he resolved to retire. 

Nothing more attests the innate love of 
perfection in beauty that the Emperor ye 
sessed than the choice of this spot, and how 
his nature aimed at the More, Farther in 
everything. His natural taste for Art and 
decoration existed all through a life of 
thought and activity united, educated as it 
were to the best, and nature is the best, and 
to that arrived at last, the sick, worn-out 
and unhappy sovereign. To nature and to 
his God he turned, casting crowns away. 

But Titian was not forgotten, and the only 
luxury of San Yuste were Titian’s pictures. 
The modern traveller in search of beautiful 
scenery attests the romantic and picturesque 
remains of the spot chosen by the great 
Emperor. It is now but a mass of ruins, the 
abode of a few old monks, but from these 
ruins and these heights the eye is carried 
down into wooded valleys, and lands teeming 
with the olive and the grape, and nearer 
are the orange groves where the nightin- 
gales never cease their song. The ground 
round the monastery shows that once it was 
cared for ; and flowers and herbs rise up 
here and there, telling the tale that there 
was a time when this spot had been a 
garden. So true it is that man and his 
works perish like the memory of a guest 
that tarrieth but a day! It is but the 
poetry of the past that survives ; and this is 
no fabled history that lives still in its darkest 
pages. The walls of the ite chapel 
yet remain, having resisted the fire of the 
French invaders in the Peninsular war. 
A door to the right opened to Charles’s 
room, whence he came to attend divine 
service. His bed-room where he died has a 
window through which, when ill, he could 
see the elevation of the Host. Here hu 
Titian’s Gloria* which he decreed by wi 
should always accompany his remains; it 
was removed to the Escurial, with his body, 
by his son and successor. 

The Emperor built but four rooms, from 
the alcoves of which the views are lovely ; 
at the west is a pillared gallery overhanging 
a private garden: below is the sun-dia 
erected for him by Turrano of Toledo ; 
beyond is the stone step where the Emperor 
ascended to get on his horse, and an inscrip- 
tion in Spanish here records his death, thus: 
—“Su Magestad el Emperador Don Carlos 
quinto, Nuestro Sefior, en este lugar estava 
asentado quando le dié el mal, a los trenta 
y uno de Agosto a las quantro de la tarde : 
fallecié a los 24 [?] de Stacie a las dos 
y media de la mafiana afio de No. 5, 1558.” 

He arrived here Feb. 3rd, 1557, at one in 
the afternoon, and died Sept. 21, the following 
year. The first months of his residence 
passed well and serenely, but disease 
made rapid progress in a mind and on a 
body long enfeebled ; or perhaps worked 
additionally on the taint of insanity in his 
blood. Perhaps his conscience reproached 
him, and justly—perhaps superstitions 
belonging to that age, and dependents 
of a similar turn of mind to his own, 
alarmed him for an hereafter, the horrors 


* The celebrated “Gloria” or Apotliedsis of Chattes-¥. 
and Philip I1., who, kings on earth, now appear as 


eneents before the King of Heaven and the angelic 





of which, they imagined could be expiated 
by earthly self-discipline: accordingly he 
exercised extreme austerities, and ordered 
his coffin to be pre for his burial in 
the Chapel of the Monastery of San Yuste, 
resolving as a penance to celebrate his own 
obsequies. His attendants walked in pro- 
cession, holding black tapers; and the 
Emperor causing himself to be covered with 
his shroud, and placed in his coffin, the 
service for the dead was chaunted over him, 
he himself joining in prayer for the repose 
of his soul. After this terrible solemnity the 
Emperor arose—but he arose only to die— 
so dreadful an agitation was too much for a 
superstitious mind ill at ease, and a worn- 
out frame. 

The memory of Charles V. lives in the 
dim pages of history connected with this 
mournful story. With his health had passed 
away ambition—with ambition, his powers 
of mind : the substitute was fear in the most 
courageous of mortals, and the fear led to 
acts of bigotry. The Emperor 


Cast crowns for rosaries away, 
An Empire for a cell ; 

A strict accountant of his beads, 

A subtle disputant on creeds. 


So ended one of the great Sovereigns of 
this earth—the rival of our He L— 
the rival ofthe French Monarch, Francis I., 
a character widely differing from either 
king. A curious book might be written onthe 
solitude of great men, were it written by 
one conversant with the follies and fancies 
of human nature. Loyola’s retirement 
could scarcely bear that name—Napoleon 
died of it— Wolsey died of it—and Lord 
Bacon, with all his philosophy and learning, 
could not bear solitude. But Titian bore 
solitude, lived a life of peaceful occupation, 
and died of the plague, at the age of 
ninety-six. So much for Artist-life! 


~~ ——@--—- 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY OF THE 


BEAUTIFUL.* 


To determine the nature of beauty is a task of 
exceeding difficulty, nor do we intend to 
attempt the solution of the perplexing problem 
on the present occasion. Differences exist on 
the most fundamental points, which it is useless 
to attempt to reconcile. One man will declare 
the Circle to be the most beautiful form, while 
another will obstinately maintain that the 
element ofall beauty is in the Ellipse; and 
again, a third person will declare some other 
geometric figure more beautiful than either. 
There has always been some theory of harmonic 
ratios floating in the human mind; ‘Galileo 
suffered because he attempted to show that there 
were more than the harmonious number of 
planets ; and Sir Isaac Newton allowed himself 
by a lingering mysticism, which clung to the 
numeral seven, even in that master-mind, to fix 
upon it as representing the number of the 
coloured rays indicated by the — as con- 
stituting white light, when but this cloud 
that great philosopher would have assuredly 
found them to be either more or less than that 
number. 

(Ersted the Danish philosopher, to whom the 
world is indebted for the Electric Telegraph, 
which now binds kingdoms in the bonds of 
brotherhood, and chains the islands of the seas 
together as one land, has several chapters in 
his “Soul in Nature” devoted to the considera- 
tion of this subject. As many of the remarks of 


* “The Soulin Nature, with ro gee nee | contribu- 
tions,” by Hans Christian (E£rsted, translated from the 
German_hy and Joanna B. Horner. Henry Bohn, 
London. “Form and Sound, can their beauty be depen- 
dent on the same physical laws?” by Thomas Purdie. 
Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh. 








the sage have a very important meaning for the 
artist, we have been induced to ieedewuedion 
of our to its consideration. 

Hans Christian CErsted, was one of those great 
minds, which shroud themselves in their 
humility, and pass away from the earth without 
mankind having discovered that something 
approaching to divinity had been among them, 

e worked diligently in his vocation as a teacher, 
and as a close observer and accurate experimen- 
talist, he was equalled by few, excelled by none. 
To his observation that a magnetic needle always 
placed itself at right angles to the line of an 
electric current we owe, as we have stated, the 
means of sending our thoughts across sea and 
land with a speed which far exceeds the flight 
of time. There is something very delightful in 
finding such a mind leaving the merely 
mechanical, looking for the “Soul in Nature,” the 
inner beauty which dwells in all creation, and 
endeavouring to discover the elements of the 
Beautiful by the aid of Natural Philosophy. 

After a careful examination of the lines and 

which express thought, in which we are 
told that the straight line, the circle, and 
figures formed of straight lines of equal size are 
pleasing to the eye, especially when contrasted 
with careless scribbled strokes, the philosopher 
roceeds to an examination of the connection 
ween a mental perception and mere sensual 
apprehension. “Every apparent object, however 
simple, contains a variety (we may almost say, 
an infinity) of thoughts, which thought must 
elaborate by separation, union and arrangement, 
before it can grasp it in its oneness.” There is 
no chaining of beauty by any mathematical laws; 
the geometer may endeavour in vain to produce 
it by his rigid rules of symmetry, unless ho 
adds something more than this. Nature does 
not confine herself to the production of mere 
mathematical forms. She adds far more.—If 
we throw a stone in still water, and follow with 
our eye the circle of waves which is produced, 
the impression at once teaches us, that we have 
not alone to do with mere circles, but that these 
are exhibited to us in a concentric progress of 
elevations and depressions. We have not passive 
but moving forms before us. A closer investi- 
gation shows us that the portions move in their 
own circular path, or in vibrations, so that what 
meets the eye is the result of innumerable 
inward movements. The same investigation 
also shows, that all these happen according to 
universal laws of nature. But to this we must 
add the co-operation of the rest of nature with 
those effects which are merely the consequence 
of the expansion of movements. It is a light, 
as it were, beaming in from the rest of nature. 
The brightness in the expanse of water, the 
variety of light and shadow in the portions of 
the waves, the play of colour produced by the 
motion, give a life and completeness to the 
whole, which was wanting in mathematical 
figures.” 

This reasoning is of much the same character 
as that of Mr. Purdie, whose work on “ Form 
and Sound” we have read with satisfaction. 
“The soul of man in seeking relief from the 
cares, the endless toils of his existence, would 
have found but the bitter waters of the well of 
Marah to quench his thirst for happiness, but 
for that inner soul which spreads beauty over 
all things. Not less wise than merciful, is the 
provision that has been made for the wants 
and weaknesses of man by the divine intelligence 
which formed the whole economy of his nature. 
The hidden fountains of joy lie within the heart, 
and creation teems with objects and influences 
designed to call them from their lurking-place. 
The rock has only to be struck, and living 
streams gush forth, which convert the wilderness © 
into a fruitful field, and make the desert to 
rejoice, and blossom as “at =. Ho 

meters of -_ uity sough explain 
Sovtain fixed lines of oe the sources of all 
pleasurable sensation as derived from external 
nature, and in our own day we have found those 
who contend that nature has worked with a 
certain curved line, by combinations of which 
everything beautiful has been created. It is 
pleasing, therefore, to find an acute natural 

ilosopher examining the subject upon purely 
inductive principles, and determining that “ the 
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tic spirit has its influence on our com- 
eee of beauty.” A passage from (Ersted's 
‘say “On the Unbeautiful in Nature, will fully 

lain his views. 
se Ye consider the swan beautiful, but that 
sould hardly be the case, if we had not become 
accustomed to view it through the oneness of all 
the impressions in which we habitually see it. 
The celebrated orator Burke, whose thoughts 
on the beautiful have gained a degree of reputa- 
tion which is certainly undeserved, employed, 
among other things, the universal _ acknow- 
Jodged beauty of the swan to support his opiion 
that beauty does not in the least depend upon 
figure, that it does not aloug depend on it was 
not sufficient for him. We will not dwell any 
longer on his views of the question, but we will 
employ the swan as an example, to explain the 
meaning of the natural position of an object, 
with respect to the apprehension of beauty. 
Let us imagine a man so situated that he had 
never seen a water-bird; let him see a swan for 
the first time in a poultry-yard among the 
other fowls, and deprived of access to any large 
piece of water, in which he could clean his 
feathers and preserve their dazzling whiteness— 
would he then think him beautiful? He would 
perhaps admire the graceful curve which the 
neck assumes in certain positions, and the red 
beak ; but he would be struck with its imperfect 
equilibrium, and would say there was a wonderful 
disproportion between the long neck and the 
short tail, with the short legs and broad feet, 
which cause such a waddling gait; but let him 
now see it swimming on the water in its proper 
and natural position, and he will hardly recog- 
nise it. In general it is only when seen on a 
quiet piece of water, in which it is reflected, 
that we observe the swan with sufficient 
accuracy ; and, joined to the reflection, it offers 
a most beautiful symmetrical figure. Its feathers 
constantly kept clean by the water, exhibit 
themselves here in their dazzling whiteness, and 
form a beautiful combination with the broad red 
bill, and the dark eye which appears between 
the red and white; besides this, all want of 
equilibrium has now disappeared. The water 
supports the tail, it is only an exception when 
it is supported by the legs. The neck, which 
even in its curved posture is very beautiful in 
itself, contributes to the equilibrium of this 
position, while the swan glides slowly and 
majestically over the surface of the water. The 
imagination adds still more to this almost 
direct impression of beauty. A notion of purit 
is awakened within us by the whiteness, oad 
since whiteness and purity are symbols of 
spiritual qualities, we receive this impression 
Amperceptibly, although we by no means 
attribute these perfections to the animal itself, 
but it becomes a symbol to us of something 
/higher than what we directly behold in the 
object. 

“ From another side imagination adds to these 
new ideas; while we behold the half-raised 
oe the swan, we immediately think of its 
similitude to a distant ship, and of its power 
to fly. The impression we receive from the 
whole phenomenon contains something of the 
sublime and the a~_ee of the pure and the 
harmonious which is often increased by the 

_ brilliancy of the water itself, and by a back- 
ground of green trees, It is only with some 
few that the legend of antiquity about the song 
of the swan, and that this bird was dedicated to 
Apollo, will add still more to the impression.” 
__ The beautiful is comprehended, and, so far as 
‘it originates from ourselves is created by the 
faculties of sense. “The inner sense ” apprehends 
things in a direct manner, its principal objects 
will be figures which express simple thoughts, 
symmetry, even of very involved forms, shadows 
and relations of colours; the motion of sound 
‘(thythm) and the more simple relations and 
movements of tones.—This applies equally to 
Art as to Nature, to Art-manufacture as to the 
creations of imagination, or the productions 
reflected from external nature through the 
‘ artist's mind to his canvas. Although the 
symmetrical may be beautiful, still symmetry 
does not always constitute beauty. It must 
comprehend that “inner sense,” which it is the 
purpose of the “Soul in Nature” to examine. 
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PICTURE SALES. 


On the 20th of May, a portion of the pictures of 
the English school collected by the late William 
Wells, Esq., of Redleaf, the well known amateur, 
was sold by Messrs. Christie and Manson. Amon 
the number, amounting to fifty-seven, were severa 
capital examples of many of our leading painters 
which realised sums that manifested no diminution 
in value. ‘The most important were :—‘“‘ St. 
Michael’s Mount,” under a sunset, by E. W. 
Cooke, A.R.A., 63/.; “‘ Columbus and the Egg,” 
C. R. Leslie, R.A., 3337. 188.; ‘* Taking the 
Veil,” T. Uwins, R.A., 941.°108.; ‘‘ Boys going 
to School,’’ T. Webster, R.A. 3837. 5s.; “ k- 
i ’ a marine view, Sir A. W. Callcott, 
.; “The Sands at Boulogne,” E. W. 
, A.R.A., 1362. 10s.; “* The Church of St. 
Peter, Caen,” a small picture by D. Roberts, R.A. 
731. 10s. ; “ Autolyeus,” A. Ege, A.R.A., 3727. 15s. ; 
“The Return of Olivia,’ from the ‘ Vicar of 
Wakefield,’ by R. Redgrave, R.A., 115/.; “‘ The 
Hurdy-gurdy Player,’ F. Goodall, 3217. 6s.; “A 
Harbour Scene—Sunset,” J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 
by no means a first-rate specimen of the painter, 
6721.; ‘‘Fallow Deer,” Sir E. Landseer, R.A., 
7351.; ‘Red Deer,” the companion picture by the 
same hand, 682/. 10s. ; ‘‘Fishers on the Southern 
Coast,””’ W. Collins, R.A., 2107.; ‘“*A Woody 
landscape — Morning,”’ T. Gainsborough, R.A., 
2041. 15s. ; ‘‘ A View in Italy—Sunset,”’ R. Wilson, 
R.A., 1387. 12s, 

At the same rooms, on the 22nd of May, Messrs. 
Christie and Manson, disposed of about one 
hundred English pictures, including a few draw- 
ings by Turner, R.A. Whether the whole were 
originally in the possession of one proprietor, or 
were ithe’ from various owners, we could not 
ascertain. ‘The following are most deserving of 
notice :—‘‘ Venus,y, Adonis, and the Graces,’’ a 
rather large, and we should judge, an early work 
by F. R. Pickersgill, A.R.A., 997. 15s.; ‘* Cattle 
Reposing,’’ T. 8S. Cooper, A.R.A., 1527. 5s.; ‘‘ The 
Pets,” a charming little composition of two young 
girls playing with sheep, by R. Ansdell, 56/. 14s. ; 
‘*The Alarmed Mother,’ a companion picture 
also representing sheep, 551. 138.; “The Welsh 
Tramp,” and * ‘The Welsh Mother,” a pair by C. 
Dukes, 52/7. 10s.; ‘‘The Irish Ballad-singer,” 
Rothwell, 42/.; ‘‘ The Spae Wife of the Clachan.” 

large work, replete with genuine character, by 
J. Phillip, 2207. 10s.; “The Highland Farm,” 
another large work by the same artist, full of 
figures, 147/.; ‘‘Turning the Drove,’’ R. Ansdell, 
501. 8s. ; ‘*A Scene from ‘ Taming the Shrew,’”’ 
a rather early work by A. Egg, A.RA., 147/.; 
“The Great Fire of London,” by E. M. Ward, 
A.R.A., exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1848, 
but subsequently ‘‘ retouched and finished,”’ as the 
catalogue of the sale informed us, 262/. 10s. ; 
‘The Awkward Position,’’ a passage in the life of 
Oliver Goldsmith, a picture by A. Solomons, which 
attracted very considerable notice for its humorous 
character and clever painting, in the Royal 
Academy last year, 210/.; ‘* Ulysses in the 
Island of Calypso,” T. Uwins, R.A.,126/.; ‘“‘ The 
Silent Pool,”’ by Anthony, a comparatively small 
work, but exhibiting the peculiar and forcible style 
of the artist, 897. 5s.; an admirable specimen of 
the combined talents of Creswick,R.A.,and Ansdell, 
rather small, ‘‘ A Landscape, with Sheep,” and, by 
the way, we never saw sheep more truthfully 
depicted than these, 105/.; a small “ Landscape 
with Trees and —e. an early example of 
Caleott’s pencil, 687. 5s.; ‘The Hay-Cart,”’ 
with a thunder-storm approaching, ve wer- 
fully painted by Anthony, 99/.15s.; “ The Village 
Festival,” by the same artist, 897. 15s.;—an 
exquisite ‘‘ Landscape” by Turner, R.A., in his 
earlier manner, and measuring only fourteen 
inches by twenty inches, 1737. 5s.; ‘‘ A View on 
the Thames,” a much larger work by the same, 
but scarcely worthy of the name attached to it; 
indeed it seemed to have lost all its colour, 841. ; 
another large picture by Turner, ‘‘ A View on the 
Teign,” the principal feature being the hull of a 
vessel with its broadside to the stream, hauled up 
on the shore as if for repairs, 225/. lés., the 
luminous quality of a rich evening sunset, but 
perfectly quiet, is the great charm of this work; 
‘A View on the Wye—Evening,” also by Turner, 
about thirty inches by twenty-four inches in 
dimensions, a perfect gem in richness and depth of 
colour, and in all respects one of the most beautiful 
examples of this artist’s earlier period; it was 
knocked down, after a short but spirited bidding, 
at 315/. The next works offered were four draw- 
ings, put up singly, which have recently been 
made a subject of litigation in the law courts, 
and were executed, we believe, for the late Mr. C. 
Heath, the engraver ; they are exceedingly small, 


| about six inches by four, but they fetched together, 





———— 


the absurd sum of 169/. is.- 





: We say “ 
as there was literally nothing in thent pene 


so large a price being given for the 

from the hand of Purser. the feet, honne® 
shows the urgent desire there is to possess some 
memorial of the artist’s genius. Another draw- 
ing by him, of large size, and of his earlier time, a 
“View of Edinburgh, from the water of Leith.” 
more fully justified the sum paid for it, 210, : but 
the same remark scarcely applies to that which 
followed, ‘The Brunnig Widen from Ma n 
to Grundenwald,” a drawing about eighteen inches 
by fifteen, in the painter’s latter style, and gor. 
geous with crimson tints; it was sold for 120/, Lis 
The remaining pictures disposed of on this day, 
which we consider worthy of notice, are, “The 
Old Hall at Stiffkey, near Wells, Norfolk.” a 
charming work by H. Bright, 1312. 5s. “ Miss 
Haredale and Dolly Varden,” W. P. Frith 
A.R.A., 1571. 10s.; “ A Romp in the Hay-field.” 
P. F. Poole, A.R.A., 1202. 15s. ; and, “ Catching 
the Expression,”’ E. D. Leahy, 691. 6s. 
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THE SON OF NIOBE. 


FROM THE GROUP BY J. LEEB. 


Amone the distinguished foreign artists whom 
the Great Exhibition of last year attracted hither 
was M. Jean Leeb, an eminent sculptor of 
Munich : he brought with him a large and varied 
number of beautiful drawings and designs for 
sculptured works of almost every description, 
and courteously permitted us to select any we 
might think proper to engrave. His group re- 
presenting the son of Niobe struck by the arrow 
of Apollo appeared well adapted, by its classic 
elegance, for our purpose, and we have accord- 
ingly had it executed upon the steel, The action 
of the human figure declares the circumstance: 
he leans back on receiving the fatal wound, 
places his feet, as for support, on the loins of 
the terrified animal, and rests his left hand on 
its haunches, while the right holds up his 
mantle archwise over his head as if it could 
protect him from the shining dart. The sculptor 
has judiciously spared us the sight of the arrow 
fastened in the limbs of the fair and slender 
youth, or of the gaping wound which it might 
be supposed to have inflicted ; but the story is 
not less forcibly, and far more agreeably, told by 
the omission, than if the weapon which brought 
the calamity had been expressed. The horse is 
finely modelled, in the antique style, but from a 
beautiful Arabian lent to the sculptor, for this 
study, by the Crown Prince. Both figures exhibit 
thorough anatomical knowledge with regard to 
their respective positions, and come together in 
as perfect harmony and gracefulness of form as 
the animated, yet different movements of each 
willadmit. The only portion of the entire work 
which has an unnatural appearance is the termi- 
nation of the horse's tail ; this is brought down 
to a solid mass, instead of being broken: but 
the sculptor’s object in so modelling it and 
resting it upon the pedestal, was, doubtless, to 
give support to the whole. This group is, we 
believe, at present only modelled in plaster. 

M. Leeb was born at Memmingen in 1790 ; he 
worked at the Louvre in and in the 
Pantheon, in the years 1812 and 1813; and in 
1815, was occupied, under the direction of 
Klenge, upon the ornaments of the Glyptotheca, 
at Munich. In 1817 he went to Rome, and two 
years afterwards sent to Germany two works 
which gained him considerable repute, & 
“Bacchante,” and a bas-relief representing 
“ Pegasus and the Three Graces.” In the following 
year he executed at Naples for the Duke of Alba 
the group of “Hylas and the Nymph,” which 
has been engraved, and is considered one of his 
finest works. In 1823 he was once more i 
Rome, labouring in the studio of Thorvaldsen, 
when he received a commission from the Crown 
Prince of Bavaria to execute several busts for 
the Walhalla, and another from the King of 
Wirtumberg to sculpture, from a sketch by 
Thorvaldsen, “St. Matthew the Evangelist,” for 
the chapel of Rothenberg, near Stutgard. It 
would far exceed the limits of our space to refer 
to his other numerous productions, for M. Leeb 
is most zealous in the service of his art, and of 
extraordinary energy and perseverance, 
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RELICS OF MIDDLE AGE ART. 


PART THE FOURTH. 


Tue earliest earthenware of French manufacture is known as the Fine 
Fayence of Henry IL, which, during the reign of that monarch, rapidly 
attained the highest degree of perfection, but was carried on for so 
short a time that not more than thirty-seven articles of this manufacture 
are known to exist. The finest specimen, for beauty of execution and 
delicacy of detail, is the CaNDLESTICK engraved on this page, and which 
was purchased by the Baron Rothschild, from the Préaux collection, for 
4900 francs (amounting, duty included, to about 220/.) The genii sup- 
port escutcheons emblazoned with the arms of France, the letter H., and 
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the double D., the monogram of the famed Diana of Poictiers ; indeed, 
this fabric is sometimes termed “Fayence de Diane de Poictiers,” from 
the frequency with which her emblems appear upon it, and her prevail- 
ing colours, black and white, which are those employed on this candle- 
stick, the garlands only being enamelled in green. The distinguishing 
features of this pottery are very marked. Its paste is a veritable pipe 
clay, fine, and so white as to require no superficial enamelling ; its glaze 
is transparent, and slightly tinged with yellow; and its decorations in 
relief blend with moresque designs in colour, which were probably 
printed, though supposed by some to have been incrusted on an incised 
field. We are alike ignorant of the name of the artist who originated 
this peculiar branch-of fictile-Art, and ofthe locality.in which it was 





made ; but that it belongs to France, and was fostered 
of its court, may be reasonably inferred from the fact the doris 
it bears are restricted to the salamander of Francis I., the monograms 
of Henry II., and Diana of Poictiers (as in the example before us), and 
the three crescents of the latter; showing how large a share these 
nate ae ~ patronage, as -_ ~ the - that the manufacture 
e its a ce un rancis I, i ceased 
the end of the reign | oe IL ‘soeind — 
That there is much of beauty and of the correct principles of tasteful 
composition visible in these works, is not to be denied ; and that these 
ualities stamp a value on such humble materials as those from which 
they are constructed, must also be conceded ; but the great rarity of 
specimens of this peculiar manufacture has much to do with the large 
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prices obtained for them when submitted to the collectors of vertu, and 
must be remembered in the present striking instance: that which is 
common, however beautiful, is seldom prized. 

The bronze Ewer is the property of the Duke of Buccleugh, and is of 
Italian workmanship of the sixteenth century, in the style of Polidoro, 
an artist who revelled in the fanciful freedom of the Renaissance. It is 
boldly and elaborately modelled with masks, eagles, festoons, and foliated 
ornaments. The neck is relieved with arabesque, and the handle is com- 
— of a terminal lion. It, however, contains the elements of classic 

esign in that unclassic profusion which speaks of luxurious rather than 
of refined taste, and evidences some want of true knowledge of the 
leading principles of design as practised by the artists of antiquity. 
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‘he silver-gilt Cue is the property of Pem- | the letters V. M., are for “ Valence Marie.” thie From the same collection w : 
cote College, Cambridge. It ee ont of the | original name of the college, founded in affec- | Monsrrance in silver myund ban on pee 
fourteenth century, inscribed “Sayn Denes y‘ es | tionate and lasting memory of Aymer de Valence, dedicated to the most sacred service it was 
me dere for hes lof drenk and mak gud cher ;” | Earl of Pembroke, by Mary de St, Pol, his widow. — church, that of holding the = the 

. wafer upon the altar. Upon such h . 
the art of designer and + he Fr 

with peculiar fervour in the palmy days of th 
Church of Rome, which still boasts the soa ® 
sion of the finest artistic works of the goldsmith 
and jeweller in the middle ages, works which 











The Lock of wrought steel, an elaborate and | the collection of H. Magniac, Esq. It is of florid 
beautiful work of the sixteenth century, is from | design, as exhibited in Flamboyant architecture. i 
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give the truest knowledge of the state of taste 
at that time, and evince the wonderful inventive 
power of their designers, and the exquisite 
manipulation of the workmen. The present 
example is not, however, the entire work of one 
putes, the upper part being executed in the 

tter part of the fourteenth century, and the 
foot in the succeeding century; the rigid mathe- 
matical character of the one sufficiently distin- 
guishes it from the other and later period. 
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The IxxsTaND is a favourable example of the | articles of | , and were generally large and 
fancy exerted in the designs for these appendages | showy pieces of library furniture. _ The present 
to the secretary, at a time when writing was | specimen is of bronze, and the enrichments con- 
really a distinction in one who possessed that | sist of arabesques, eagles, &c., surmounted by a 
accomplishment. Inkstands were then strictly | figure of Cupid. The triangular base is made 





We have already presented our readers with , the spirit with which they are designed, and the 
specimens of the ivory Basso-RELIEVos ascribed | truthful vigour of their execution. The forms 
to Fiamingo, the series being the property of | of the youthful figures are given with a grace 
B. L. Vuillamy, Esq. They are all devoted to | and knowledge that few but Fiamingo possessed. 
Bacchanalian subjects, and are remarkable for | The present subject is well composed, and 


with a triple division, forming a pedestal to an 
ing some resemblance to that used 
by Petrarch,and which isa well-known production. 
The present specimen belongs to I. K. Brunel, 
Esq., and is a work of the sixteenth century. 


some moral may be said to have lurked in the 
mind of the artist, who has vividly displayed 
the effect of excess in destroyin 
of music and wine, so effectually as we see it 
done in one episode of the group before us. 
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THE ROYAL PANOPTICON OF 
SCIENCE AND ART, 


LEICESTER-SQUARE. 


pages have alread recorded the formation 
Me progress of the aon scientific institution, 
which is to add another to the “thousand and 
one” instructive and useful media of —— 
amusement and knowledge which our capi 
possesses. Originating with a man of persever- 
ing energy and much practical knowledge, it has 
boom telly matured under the auspices of 
others possessing the power and capacity for 
carrying out such a project, until it now bids 


each other, in a manner commensurate with their 
importance and their relative bearings. Now 
this can be done most effectually by what we 
shall hereafter expect to find collected within 
this building. The council of management com- 
prises names well known to Art and Science, 
which are a sufficient guarantee for due attention 
to the claims of each; and with such advisers 
as Sir David Brewster, Dr. Mantell, Dr. Ure, 
and other eminent scientific men, we need feel 
no fear that the latter will be well represented ; 
while Art may be safely committed to the fos- 
tering agency of such of its professors as Baily, 
Hart, Hering, Landseer, MacDowell, Maclise, and 
Martin, all of whom are associated with the 
labours of the council. 








fair to open its future campaign with an éclat 
which a be permanently insured to it by the 
application of managerial tact, and the acquisi- 
tion of such objects of Art and Science as cannot 
fail to make the edifice at once an instructive 
and entertaining place of public resort for all 
ranks and conditions. 

That institutions of this kind deserve popular 
support—by which we understand the support 
of the wealthy and the intellectual, no less than 
that of the uneducated who seek after the ac- 

uisition of knowledge—needs no argument at 
the present period, when the claims of mental 
pursuits are universally admitted to be of pri- 
mary importance to the well-being of society in 


EXTERIOR OF THE ROYAL PANOPTICON. 


The formation of this association has been the 
well studied labour of years ; and when it had 
assumed completion, a site in our crowded 
metropolis was not very easy of attainment. It 
was originally intended to have been placed in 
close proximity to Exeter Hall, on a space of 
ground behind, but difficulties resulted from 
this proposition, which was ultimately and for- 
tunately abandoned, and the eastern side of 
Leicester-square finally fixed upon. A better 
position it would be difficult to find, and at the 
close of the last year the edifice was commenced 
from the designs of Messrs. Finden and Lewis. 
When these were in p of arrangement, 
it was thought highly desirable by the pro- 
moters of the institution that the architectural 


general, and the happiness of individuals, 
—— A a oe al 
wi the walls o an institution 
Panopticon professes to be, can ounety be 
over-estimated. Its comprehensiveness is one 
of its most remarkable features ; and, inasmuch 
as the diffusion of knowledge, to be made widel 
attainable, must be effected at the smallest m4 
pense to the majority of those for whom it is 
intended, the terms of admission to the advan. 
tages here held out will preclude few from 
ae by them. 

n the present advanced state of the 
Sciences it is well they should have ——— 











home in London, and thus mutually illustrate 


eftects should be such as to excite the attention 
of the public by their novelty. For this reason 
the Saracenic style was adopted, and has been 
followed throughout with such modifications ee 
must inevitably be necessary in repre | wie 
requirements of a northern climate a style W 

is the offspring of one far south. : 

The principal external features are delineated Pe 
in our engraving, but it is intended to call in 
aid of colour to assist the 74 cen 
of the style in accordance with taste all 
played in such buildings in the east. - ae 
tiles will be used for “s' Be pot ens 
portions of the facade, an itive peg 
others, giving perfect r to = ae 
building. The minarets will also add 
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lightness of the entire design, and obviate the 
feeling of heaviness almost inseparable from 
so large abuilding. They will rise to the height 
of one hundred feet above the d level, and 
will be constructed not merely for ornament, but 
to contain staircases for giving access to galleries 
at the top, intended for the exhibition of powerful 
lights, &c. It is also determined to make them 
available as stations for noting electrical atmo- 
spheric changes, for which purpose Newall’s wire- 
rope patent lightning conductors will be used, 
which the society intend plating for the purpose 
of ensuring greater , and these ropes 
will pass down the building into an observatory 
below, where an extremely careful registration 
will be adopted for noting the most delicate 
state of ‘the atmosphere; this will form an 
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important feature in the scientific utility of the 
institution. A very superior daguerreotype 
apparatus is also to be constructed, and a series 
of rooms for sitters provided, replete with 
every convenience. These apartments will be 
stationed at the height of 80 feet, and ascending 
rooms are to be provided to avoid fatigue to 
any who may be disposed to visit them. 
Internally, the principal portion of the build- 
ing is occupied by a great hall for exhibitions; 
the character and construction of this may be 
perfectly understood by our engraved section of 
the interior, with which we have been furnished 
by the architects. This hall is about one hundred 
feet in diameter, having two galleries surround- 
ing it, each about sixteen feet wide. The 
ment of the vast dome which covers it has 
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Messrs, Hill and Co., in front of which will be 
exhibited the v poe diorama and other illusions, 
as invented and improved by Mr. E. M. Clarke, 
the resident managing director. In the rear of 
the great hall is a space which will be occupied 
by the lecture-room, in immediate connection 
with which will be extensive laboratories, that 
are intended to be made generally available for 
scientific purposes, not only to the employés of 
the institution, but to the students of every 
kind. In the arrangement of these buildings in 
the rear, considerable difficulty has been experi- 
enced, owing to the close approximation of the 
adjoining premises. 

There is another feature in connection with 
this institution to which we would particularly 
direct attention, because it is one -we have more 
than once advocated, and in which we shall 


ever take a lively interest, namely, the education 








INTERIOR OF THE ROYAL PANOPTICON. 


of females in such branches of ind as 
may enable them to earn an honourable liveli- 
hood. The Council of the Panopticon have, 
much to their honour, taken this important 
subject into their consideration, and have deter- 
mined to give their views a practical purpose, by 
establishing schools for instruction in a variety 
of useful and light trades; such, for instance, as 
watch-making and jewellery, at present mono 
lised by men, but which are peculiarly within 
the reach of feminine ingenuity and industry. 
Many other avocations might be pointed out to 
which females are especially fitted, and the diffi- 
culty which now besets them in finding good and 
profitable employment may thus in a greut 
degree be obviated, by a fair course of instruc 
a creditable roger erege 
The progress of the building is hig satis- 
. fy hoped 
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undergone some alteration since it was first 
designed, It was originally intended to erect 
an immense dome of iron and glass, on the ridge 
and furrow principle adopted in the Crystal 
Palace, but in accordance with the style of those 
surmounting the eastern temples, for which pur- 
pose an actual daguerreotype was obtained of 
one of the principal mosques ; but this idea was 
abandoned for various cogent reasons which 
originated during the progress of the building ; 
and a dome was ultimately substituted of another 
form, more in character with the general style 
of decoration adopted. Out of this hall there 
extend, on the one side, two rows of private 
boxes for spectators, and on the other, a large 
space, thirty-six feet deep, which will be occu- 
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pied by an immense organ now building by 















institution will be in full operation in the early 
of the ensuing year, when it will be the 
object of the council and directors to ensure the 


approbation of the public by the excellence of 
their arrangements, both as —> scientific in- 
struction and amusement. It is the wish of 


that body to make their institution the exponent 
of the march of mind in the present century, 
so that within its walls all new improvements 


in Science may be popularly explained and 
iliari the useful Arts may find a home, 
and mechanism of all kind be displayed ; and 


the scientific and useful being thus provided 
for, the elegant Arts may be also played 
worthily ; painting and sculpture will decorate 
its walls, and all the novelties produced by the 
daguerreotype, stereoscope, and such philoso hic 
wonders, be also fully develo By these 
means modern discoveries may me 








factory, and it is now confident. 
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PROGRESS OF ART-MANUFACTU RE. 


Amona the innumerable objects which last year filled | 
the Crystal Palace as the exponents of the industry 
of the world, were many that deserved abstraction 
from the enormous mass which surrounded them, 
preventing, in some degree, the due amount of at- | 


al 








tention that their individual merit fully warranted. 
Taken thus out of the crowd, they would have stood 
the test well, and have obtained a far greater meed 
of applause than they could hope for when eclipsed by 
more gaudy rivals. Of this class was the Tomzer- 
TaBLE, by F. Wirrs, of Stuttgard, here e: ved; and 
which was manufactured of mahogany. It combined 
within itself all the necessaries of a secrétaire ; and 
our illustration exhibits the ingenious manner in 
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which the toilet-table is made to hold a writing-desk in | 
front, the side pilasters serving also to mask a nest of | 
drawers, which can be made available for the many | 
necessities of the writer, or useful in containing the | 
requisites of the toilet. There is, therefore, much in- 

genuity exhibited in the arrangement of this piece | 


TMM 


of furniture. The design, however, is of considerable 
artistic excellence ; it is in the best taste of the cinque- 
cento, as it was developed in its purer period, when a 
classic amount of — was enforced, and orna- 
ment was very properly subdued to the general design, 
which did not then admit of dizarre Seaeben 
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The Vasz and Pepesrat und 
are of the productions, in imitation 
stone, of Messrs. Ransome & Parsons, 
of Ipswich, from whose humerous 
works we selected and engraved one 
—a fountain—published in the Art 
Journal for May. It will be obvious 
that the mineral—“ artificial stone” 
is applied chiefly to matters of more 
direct utility, being very largely 
adopted by the builder. Its capabili- 
ties, however, are better shown in 
objects such as this, where its advan- 
tages are manifest. For durability, 
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indeed for sharpness and general 
effect, it may in many respects com 
pete with stone. The extensive works 
of Messrs. Ransome, which we not long 
ago visited at Ipswich, demand greater 
space than we can here accord to them, 
and may hereafter be made to = 
ject of an especial article. It is Po 
cient for the present to ‘al 
the use of artificial stone for ornamen 
works is becoming every year more 
general in the provinces. 
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The subject of the annexed engraving is a massive silver TankaRbD, 
manufactured by Mr. D. C. Ratt, of Glasgow, for the Earl of Eglinton, 
and presented by that nobleman as a prize to be contended for by the 
“Curling Clubs” of Ayrshire. The tankard is upwards of two feet in 
height, having on each side a design illustrative of the Scottish national 








game of “curling.” Under the spout is a finely-chased antique head, 
crowned with a wreath of ivy leaves, and having icicles pending from the 
beard. The chased ornaments are interspersed with appropriate emblems, 
and the tankard stands upon a plateau of frosted revert. Altogether, 
it isa work that reflects credit on the taste and skill of the manufacturer. 
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‘The above engraving re —_ = exceeding] rett FLowsR Por, 
with perforated holes to it the bouquet, whi fo x course be of 
cut flowers. It is one of the many admirable productions of Mr. Alder- 
man Copeland, of Stoke-upon-Trent, and is manufactured of porcelain. 





From the establishment of Mr. CLlay—an establishment famous f 
productions in papier mdché since the application of the material ~y Ano 
poses of household art—we have selected three objects, exhibiting novel- 
ties and some improvements. The Work-Tasz is of somewhat new 











form, and is in many respects good. It has, however, the not unfrequent 


fault in this class of articles—too much weight in the centre. The case 
for letters, paper, and their accessories, is a very pretty and pleasing 





work, designed with due regard to convenience, excellent in character 
and in ornamentation. The Ivx-Sranp is one of several which Mr. Cla 
has recently introduced—all being elegant in style and well arranged. 





There are few branches of Art-Manufacture more important than that 
under notice. It is one in which we have arrived at great excellence, far 
surpassing the best manufacturers of the Continent, where the is 
but little used for the purposes to which it is here largely applied. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 
IN CORK, JUNE, 1852. 


eed 


THE new rs, Irish and English, have 
teemed fs goer of the Industrial Exhibi- 
tion in Cork, opened by the Viceroy on 
the 10th of June. It is the first attempt to 
follow up the principle introduced into 
England, on the Ist of May, 1851; and it 
will, no doubt, find many successors in 
rears to come. Taken in this view, alone, 
the Exhibition is of much importance—as 
an example of what may be done, and as a 
proof that — encouragement and 
support may be looked for in reference to 
any project of the kind. It may now be 
regarded as certain, that every year will give 
birth to some similar ering of people 
and things, somewhere, in England, Ireland, 
or Scotland, and it would be well if 
arrangements were soon made to prevent 
the danger of two announcements for one 
period. Who will question the ee 
to be derived from exhibitions such as that 
to which we now refer? If Science and 
Archeology have their moveable festivals, 

should they be denied to Art; to 


wh 
Industrial Art more especially, upon the 


prosperity of which depends so many of the 
“small luxuries ” of the productive classes, 
and which are so fertile of enjoyment and 
instruction to the wealthy and the pros- 
perous ? upon this topic we shall have other 
opportunities for comment; at present our 
business is with the Exhibition at Cork. 
It was, in simple truth, A GREAT SUCCESs : 

commenced in Cork upon small means, by 
comparatively humble men, and with very 
limited hopes, it rapidly assumed a gigantic 
form: contributions in money and “in 
kind” poured in fromall quarters. Amon 
the earliest of its promoters—by a libe 
subscription and by encouraging words— 
was his Royal Highness Prince Albert ; the 
plan which at first contemplated only the 
—— of Munster Province was en- 
arged so as to include all Ireland: an 
associate committee was arranged in Dublin: 
the Lord Lieutenant at once extended to it 
his protection: manufacturers and producers 
of all kinds and orders were applied to, and 
gave in their adhesion: Sir Thomas Deane, 
one of the most active members of the Cork 
Committee, visited London to seek the aid 
of Irish artists there:* his son, Mr. John 
Deane (the Dublin Hon. Sec., to whose in- 
defatigable zeal and labour throughout, the 
success of the Exhibition is mainly owing) 
actively canvassed the capital city and the 
“busy north :” Professor Shaw and Alder- 
man Maguire “went the round” of the 
southern cities and towns: the excellent 
Hon. Sec., John Shea, Esq., organised Cork : 
and a spirit was aroused, very rapidly, under 
the influence of which grew up a building 
and an Exhibition, mally on extraordinary 
and as admirable in their degree as were 
the Crystal Palace and its contents in 
London in 1851. 

_The building was the joint production of 
Sir Thomas Deane (renowned as an archi- 
tect in Cork for nearly the third of a cen- 
tury), and J. Benson, Esq., architect, to 
whom, there can be no doubt, very high 
credit is due—whose already high reputa- 
tion has been augmented by this feat. These 
gentlemen gave their services—ardentily, 
continaally, and gratuitously: the result is 











Deer’ had the pleasure to learn from Sir Thomas 
ne that in every instance in which he applied for aid 
to an artist in London, he was received with the utmost 
cordiality, and aided with the most active zeal. He 


expresses in vi strong ‘ternis his @fatitude for thetr- 
ae Ape by whieh the “ Fine Arts rt” of the Cork 
xhibition has been made so creditable to the country. 











the erection of a structure exceedingly 
graceful, altogether convenient, and remark- 
ably well lit (from the roof only), such as, 
we believe, will, and ought to, furnish ideas 
to all who may be engaged hereafter in 
similar undertakings.* 

It was this building, situate on one of the 
many fine quays of “the beautiful city,” 
which the Lord Lieutenant opened on the 
10th of June. The scene of the opening 
was highly impressive; and, like all the 
rest of the proceedings connected with the 
affair, it was singularly well managed ; the 
centre Hall was entirely occupied by ladies ; 
Cork has been always famous for the beauty 
of its women, and those who had the good 
fortune to move about the narrow passages 
that morning, must have had assurance 
that the city abates nothing of its claim ; 
around a raised platform, on which sate the 
Viceroy and his lady, were arranged the 
corporate magnates, the invited guests, and 
the executive committees—the promoters of 
the Exhibition—among them one (Mr. 
Daniel Corbet) a gentleman of kindly and 
> tng sympathies, but simple and unam- 

itious, with whom the idea originated, and 

who looked astonished at the glory that 
had grown out of his thought to show 
what Ireland had done, was doing, and 
might do. 

Our space is insufficient to describe the 
variousceremoniesand fétes which succeeded 
“the opening,” nor is it necessary to do so: 
a dinner followed—the next day there was 
a trip to Queenstown, (ancient “Cove ”)— 
in the evening a ball—the day following 
were visits to the several institutions. The 
cessation of amusements was the signal 
for commencing business; the building 
assumed the character for which it was 
intended ; the goods were properly displayed; 
and Ireland’s “industrial resources ” were 
exhibited, we hope and believe, for their 
immediate encouragement, and for their 
permanent advantage. 

It would be a thankless and a disagreeable 
duty to offer a word of remark that might 
seem to soil the brightness of this very 
brilliant affair: but assuredly, if other 
cities follow, as they no doubt will, tlie 
good example of Cork, it will not be neces- 
sary to mingle with serious duties so much 
of pleasure. In Cork, in order that the 
Industrial Exhibition might be associated 
with a dinner and a ball, an associate 
building had to be erected, at very con- 
siderable cost. The Dinner, indeed, furnished 
the occasion of the Lord Lieutenant’s 
eloquent, admirable, and _to-the-purpose 
speech. And the Ball supplied proofs anew 
of the grace and beauty of “ Cork lasses,” 
but they by no means aided or advanced 
the objects sought to be achieved by “Tue 
NATIONAL ExuisitTion oF THE ARTS, MANU- 
FACTURES, AND Propucts oF IRELAND :” we 








* “ The entrance or northern hall (the Corn Exchange), 
entered from the quays, is 76 feet square and 56 feet high, 
divided into nave and aisles, the nave rising into a species 
of —— with elevated side lights. This fine apart- 
ment contains in various glass-cases all the fine texture 
articles—damask, linens, tabinets, crochet, embroidery, 
&c. From this hall is a noble arched entrance, 20 feet 
wide, era my six steps into one of the finest rooms 
in Europe—the Fine Arts Hall, 182 feet by 53 feet in the 
centre, 45 feet high. It has an roof in one open, 
with laminated timber girders, and a continuous top light 
in the centre, 8 feet 6 inches at each side. The extreme 


end is circular, where is placed a noble organ, and an 
orchestra to contain two hundred ; the latter 
tem , to after the first day's 

of e. The view from the northern hall of this 


beautiful room, now filled with sculpture and painting, is 
magnificent. The united length of these seen at 
one time, is 258 feet, runni 

east and west, adjoining the —— and crossing the 


Fine Arts Hall, is a transept by 30 feet 
wile, alpeiaing Chee, to Sees at each end are halls, 
each about 130 by 80 feet—in all t halls, for the 
various p +the Exhibition, with committee and 
a rooms, and various offices attached, spacious 
courts, &c.” 
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note this matter, to enter our protest 
against its acceptance as a precedent, 
We have intimated, that, chiefly in con- 


sequence of the gathering in the Great 
Hall, the Exhibition oul not be fully 
formed until a few days after “the glory” 
of the Court “ had de ;” we ourselves. 
were compelled to leave the “ beautiful 
city” while a large number of packages 
were yet to be opened: our report of the 
collection must be therefore very meagre— 
or rather we must postpone “it for a while, 
until we are more amply in possession of 
details. The Fine Art of the Exhibition 
was, however, complete; it consisted of 
nearly two hundred paintings, and upwards 
of eighty works in sculpture. These were 
admirably arranged upon the walls, and 
along the centre es of the principal 
hall: they were the works of Irish artists 
only. = contributing painters were 
Maclise, Macdonald (a young artist of high 
promise), Fisher, West, Crowley, and Danby 
—residents in London: Mulvany, Macmanus, 
and twoorthree others—residents in Dublin: 
and Mahoney, T. N. Deane, J. Noblett, 
Scanlon, Stopford, J. W. Spread, R. Lyster, 
H. Westropp, and Brennan, professional 
artists of the city; associated with Lord 
Bernard, Lady Harriet Bernard, and other 
amateurs. 

More, however, may be said of the 
sculpture than can be said of the paintings 
in the Exhibition. It will suffice to say 
that the contributors are M‘Dowell, Foley, 
Hogan, J. E. Jones, the Kirks,—artists 
who have obtained high reputations every- 
where,—and others who are candidates for 
fame. 

Of the more utilitarian objects exhibited 
it is difficult to speak ; as we have said, a 
very large proportion had not been laid out 
previous to our quitting the city. The 
“ ConTENTS,” however, may convey some 
idea of the nature of the Exhibition :— 


1.—Mining and Mineral Products. 
2.—Machinery, Carriages, &c. 
3.—General Hardware, Brass, Tin, and Zinc 
Work, &c. 
4.—Agricultural Implements. 
5.—Surgical, Optical, Horological and Philo- 
sophical Instruments, Jewellery, Cutlery, 
&e. 
6.—Marble, Stone, and Slate work. 
7.—Glass, China, and Earthenware. 
8.—Flax in all its various stages. 
9.—Leather, Saddlery, Harness, &c. 
10,Furniture, Paper Hangings, and Ornamenta 
Upholstery, &c. . 
11.—Linens, Calicoes, and Cotton Fabrics. 
12.—Woollen, Worsted, and mixed Fabrics. 
13.—Embroidery, Lace, and other Fancy work ; 
Silks, Poplins, Tabinets, &c. 
14.—Articles of clothing. 


15.—Miscellaneous Manufactures, Small Wares, ay 


&e, LP? 
16.— Paper, Printing, Book-binding, Stationery, 
& 


c. 

17.—Substances used as Food. 

18.—Paintings, Drawings, and Engravings. 

19.—Sculptures, Models, and Designs. 

20.—Music; also Ancient and other Curiosities 
of Ireland, and Natural History. 

21.—Poor Law Unions (their productions). 


With many of the articles of Art-maniu- 
facture we were previously familiar ; such 
for example, as the furniture of Jones, the 
brooches of West, and the tabinets of 
Atkinson, the carriages of Hutton and the 
dressing cases of Austin—which attracted 
deserved attention at the Exhibition in 
Hyde Park; but there were many objects 
brought here for the first time before the 
notice of the general public. Such were 
the works in various woods manufactured 
by Egan of money fe ornaments in bog- 
oak, the produce of Connell of Dublin ; 
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the very admirable organ which added so 
greatly to the interest of the “opening ; 
and, above all, the works in embroidery, of 
which we must find occasion to say more 
than can be said in a paragraph.” 

But the Exhibition was assuredly richest 
in the articles which testified to the great 
natural capabilities of the country. Ireland 
has been emphatically termed a“ land of raw 
materials,”—a country for which Nature has 
done much, and man little ; and, as suggest- 
ing means for developing its great and many 
resources, the Exhibition must be regarded 4 
as of high national importance. Hitherto 
these resources have been made but very 
partially available to manufacture ; it is, 
unfortunately and unwisely, the custom to 
consider re ewe as exclusively a country 
for growing grain and fattening animals, 
and that, consequently, manufactures are to 
be for ever exotics there. Yet who that 
travels in Ireland can have driven beside 
the borders of any one of its broad lakes or 
‘brawling rivers without mourning over a 
waste of water-power sufficient to turn all 
the spindles of all the towns of Lancaster 
and York !t 

We hazard a prophecy—based upon a very 
long acquaintance with Ireland and its vast 
capabilities—that a time is drawing near 
when every one of its great rivers will move 
cotton mills, and each of its now lonely 
harbours become an active port,—when, in 
short, Ireland will be less an agricultural 
than a manufacturing country, at once the 
storehouse and the supply-market of its 
“next neighbour” to the west—the United 
States of America. This consummation will 
be brought about by the inflow of English 
capital, forethought, enterprise, and steady 
persevering zeal ; by acloser union between 
England and Ireland; by a more settled 
conviction that “separation ” was a delusion 
and a snare ; and by a matured knowledge, 
on both sides of the Channel, that the one 
country cannot flourish unaided by the other 
—that their interests are, in short, MUTUAL 
AND INSEPARABLE. 

Upon this topic we quote a passage from 
the eloquent speech of the Lord-Lieutenant 
at “the opening,”—a passage which we cor- 





* We are anxions to direct especial attention to the 
needle-work—“ white embroidery” and “ crochet "—in 
the hope that we may induce purchases among the 
strangers who visit the Exhibition. The “White Em- 
broidery ” in collars, sleeves, and pocket-handkerchiefs, 
can compete with the “ Paris work" which our fair friends 
so highly value, and with this great advantage—that it 
can be procured for half the price charged by our con- 
tinental neighbours: the designs are in excellent taste— 
in nothing have the schools so much improved as in their 
designs. When the ladies who undertook the work of 
industrial teaching could have hardly hoped for the suc- 
cess which has rewarded their exertions, the embroidery 
was done on much inferior materials than what they are 
now able to procure. The cambric and muslin is now of 
the best quality, and gentlemen can have shirt-fronts 
embroidered to any pattern they please to send; baby’s 
caps and robes are produced of exquisite fabric and match- 
less work; and the Crocner, which the late lamented 
Lady Deane taught to numberless females in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Dundanion Castle, bears so close 
& resemblance to point lace, that her pupils have fre- 
quently matched “old point” so well that the possessor 
could hardly discover when the work was brought home 
where the original ceased and the imitation commenced. 
The low price of Irish needlework will strike a stranger 
quite as much as its beauty and variety; the school that | 
owes so much to the philanthropy of Mrs. Richard Sain- 
thiles and Mrs, Paul M‘Swiney has progressed steadily, 
and does not yield even to the Belfast schools in the 
beanty and perfectness of its productions. We recom- 
mend the needlework of Ireland to all who would support | 
= ory influence of industry, and at the same | 

me ¢ wardrobes by the exqu i 
of female hand-work. neceemend 

t It was reported by Mr. Fairbairn, the eminent | 
engineer, of Manchester, that between Loch Corrib and | 
Sn Atmmaattateciian into the famous Bay of 

way, was more water-power wasted would | 
turn all the spindles of Manchester. oat 





dially rejoiced to hear received with cheers 
from every part of the Hall :— 


“ Gentlemen, it is not by strife and party con- 
tention ; it is pot by religious or political dis- 
sension ; it is not by outrage and murder, that 
the regeneration of Ireland is to be accomplished. 
It is because of all this that misfortunes have 
come upon her—that so many of her sons have 
had to seek a refuge on other shores—that so 
many of her harbours are untenanted—that so 
much of her rich land is uncultivated. Endowed 
with everything that ought to make her great 
and prosperous, she has been miserable and 
poor, because she has been disunited. It is by 
the merging of all party feeling in the one 
great object, your country’s welfare—it is by 


| holding out the hand of friendship to your 


fellow countrymen—it is by preserving order 
and tranquillity among yourselves, that you will 
see happy faces—full haggards, and empty bar- 
racks—that you will see your harbours filled, 
British capital flowing in, and railway enterprise 
carried through every corner of the country.” 

To the raw materials of the Exhibition 
we therefore direct the attention of English 
visitors-—premising thatthe most interesting 
and important of all the natural productions 
of the country are very inadequately repre- 
sented; we allude to Class 1 in the catalogue, 
“Mining and Mineral Products, &e.,” and 
we presume very earnestly to advise that 
this department be considerably augmented 
before the close of the Exhibition.* 

There is one advantage connected with 
this Exhibition of the Industrial Resources 
of Ireland, upon which we cannot lay too 
much stress ; it will be a new inducement to 
the English to visit Ireland; they will thus 
rub off prejudices by actual contact with a 
people always hospitable and “pleasant” to 
strangers ; they will thus learn to cultivate 
those kindly feelings and generous sympa- 
thies which are ever engendered by ac- 

uaintance with the Irish “at home ;” 
they will see a people full to overflowing 
of original power; and a country rich to 
exuberance in natural advantages and scenic 
beauty; they will travel at all times in 
comfort and in security—security from the 
insolence, the impositions, and the annoy- 
ances, which Continental travellers invari- 
ably encounter: FOR EVERY STRANGER WHO 





* We may be permitted to say that in association with 
this branch of the all-important subject, the name of 
Colonel Hall must have, and ought to have, honourable 
mention whenever the great national resources of Ireland 
are considered and canvassed. In the first volume of 
Mr. and Mrs. 8S. C. Hall's “Ireland: its Scenery and 
Character,” some pages have been occupied by Mr. Hall 
in explanation of the mining works carried on by his 
father in the south of Ireland. Colonel Hall, fortunately 
for Ireland, though unfortunately for his family, com- 
manded a regiment which he raised in his own county of 
Devon. It contained a large number of miners, who, 
while he was quartered in the south of Ireland, excited 
him to embark his capital in mines. He subsequently 
opened and worked (in the counties of Cork and Kerry) 


| no fewer than thirteen mines, several of which he dis- 


covered. From one of these mines alone—Ross Island, at 


| Killarney—he obtained and sold 80,0002. worth of copper 
| ore; and probably we do not exaggerate if we say that 
| altogether, by his mining operations, Colonel Hall ex- 


pended 400,000/. in Ireland. We may be excused, we 
hope, for printing the concluding passage of the article to 


| which we have referred—in Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall’s 


work on Ireland :— 

“ We have written sufficient to do honour to the memory 
of an individual to whose energy and enterprise Ireland 
is considerably indebted ; for he was.among the earliest 
of those who laboured to turn to account the great natural 
resources of the country—to encourage men of larger 
means, men who will probably reap the rich harvest for 
which it was his destiny only to prepare the ground; and 
to direct public attention to a source of profit for the 
undertakers, and of employment for the people. Like 
many others who have pointed out the way to fortune, it 
was his fate to behold the achievement of his hopes only 
from a remote distance; but he enjoyed the enviable 
knowledge that his labour had not been in vain; that he 
had been the means of spending some hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds in thecountry ; and of giving advantageous 
employment to masses of the people in various districts.” 


hopes in their ice ty and faith ee 
re 





ENTERS IRELAND, 

NEW FRIEND ! 
All who desire the improve 

Treland, all who have affection. for regex “4 


IRELAND WILL OBTAIN 4 


future, must therefore rejoice at an 
event which may bring the Irish and th, 
English more often together—when the 
demon of politics is kept afar off; and we 
verily believe that the Exhibition we are 
noticing is full of good promise that will be 
soon succeeded by fulfilment. We earnestly 
advise those of our English friends who 
desire a summer month’s enjoyment, to visit 
Ireland now; their pleasure will be unal- 
loyed by any deleterious influence (at all 
events, as soon as the elections have ter- 
minated) ; and the ease and cheapness with 
which the tour may be e, are not 
among the least of its recommendations,* 


———— Gee 


THE VERNON GALLERY. 


THE PRINCE OF ORANGE LANDING AT TORBAY. 

J. M. W. Turner, B.A., Painter. W. Miller, 

Size of the Picture 3 ft 11} in. by 2 ft. 119 in. 

Atmost any other painter than Turner would 
have essayed to give to a subject so important 
as this in English history, a character of grand 
naval array that would seem more in accordance 
with the circumstance. He has, however, been 
satisfied with making it simply the text of one 
of his noble marine pictures: the scene itself 
might just as well have served for the “Jand- 
ing” of any other person of note, about the 
same period of time. 

The first thing that would impress one 
accustomed to analyse the composition of s 
picture, is the admirable manner in which Turner 
has arranged the materials of this work. The 
group of vessels of all sizes takes a triangular 
form; the largest ship, from which the Prince 
is supposed to have disembarked, occupying the 
centre, its main-top forming the apex of the 
angle ; the balance on either side of this vessel 
is preserved in a most —— style by the 
several introductory features, subordinate, 
however, to the principal. But the whole are 
thrown into distance, and assume 4 secondary 
importance, by the state barge which, mounted 
on the crest of a broad, rolling wave, approaches 
the spectator ; and in order to connect these 
two parts, and to relieve the formal and solitary 
appearance the barge would present if placed 
quite alone, the fishing boats to the left are 
placed comparatively near, and occupy the gap 
between it and the Dutch fleet. — 

In delicacy of colour the artist has never 

this work: the varied tints on the 
water —— — exquisitely, and are 

rfectly liquid; the waves are J 
fall of ” eautions We could indeed write 

e in praise of -” fine bane aged ge 

d space for it. But we 
direct attention to Mr. Miller's engraving from 
it, which is all that the most ardent admirer 
Turner could desire—vigorous, yet 
delicate, and truthful as the original. 








* The Chester and Holyhead Railway Company have 
widely advertised their scheme for inducing visits to Ire- 
land. During our recent visit we obtained one of their 
tickets, and it is our pleasant duty to record, 
timony of others as well as our own, that its production 
always acted as a letter of recommendation ; it was thain- 
dication of a stranger—ever a name of power in Ireland: 


sure. The sum it will cost to enable him to visit 

and to see its marvels in all parts,or any 

country, is singularly small. Maris ’ 

say en “happiness in Ireland is always or Hrs 
is true—however and wherever it may be sought. 
since her time that the combined journey snd vorett 
from London to Dublin occupies just thirteen hours; 
four and a half of which are now oveupied on a 

—on board a large steam-packet, A 

in comforts. The Chester and Holyhead, Company lant’ 
done the work of true patriots im the temptations 
hold forth to visitors from England, and we earnestly 
hope the scheme will answer their purpose. 
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SCHOOL OF ORNAMENTAL ART, 
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Tue closing of the recent exhibition of manu- 
factures, &c., on the 5th ult. at a much earlier 
period than we contemplated, inasmuch as no 
previous announcement cf such intention had 
reached us, has, in some measure, frustrated our 
purpose of going into the details of those matters 
which the objects exhibited naturally suggest. 
We have indeed heard a report that it is intended 
to reopen the roomsat no short distance of 
time, with considerable additions to those mann- 
factures that were on view; but whether such 
additions will be the result of new purchases, 
or the contributions of the manufacturers them- 
selves, we have not been able to ascertain ; nor 
how far another report that has reached us be 
correct, to the effect that the new exhibition 
will be open four days in the week on payment 
of sixpence by each visitor, and on the other two 
days gratuitously. If this arrangement be in- 
tended, we presume the object the Council has 
in view, is to afford suitable opportunities for 
studying the works which will exhibited, to 
those for whose more especial benefit they have 
been got together, and which cannot conve- 
niently be done in crowded apartments. This is 
perfectly right, but still we think the public who 
cannot afford to pay, but are none the less inter- 
ested in examining what is submitted for in- 
spection, will feel aggrieved by the more frequent 
exclusion : at all events the week might have 
been equally apportioned between those who 
choose to pay and the non-payers, that neither 
should have undue preference. 

Owing, as we have said, to the unexpected 
closing of the rooms, we had only time to make 
a hurried visit through them on the last day, 
and jot down a few remarks on those objects 
that more immediately arrested our attention ; 
and, first, of the articles purchased. 

The textile fabrics are, with one or two excep- 
tions, entirely of eastern manufacture, and 
consist chiefly of shawls and scarves. Now we 
can scarcely think a selection so exclusive is the 
most judicious that could have been made, how- 
ever excellent each article may be. There is no 
reason why the taste of our own manufacturers 
should be formed solely by that of the Asiatic. 
There may be a fashion among our aristocratic 
female society which inclines them to the produce 
of Benares and A bad, because an artificial 
value is attached to the silks and woollens of the 
East which does not really belong to them for 
elegance of design. In arrangement of colour 
and in combination of rich tints, many valuable 
lessons may doubtless be learned from them ; 
but the forms of their designs are open to vast 
improvement, being for the most part conven- 
tional, and too often without any apparent 
meaning. We can point out Ri | examples 
of these defects among the purchased articles ; 
indeed the writer of the “ observations” in the 
printed catalogue seems of the same opinion in 
some of his remarks. If the object of those 
gentlemen who selected the fabrics impelled 
them to go to a foreign market, we think that a 
few shawls from France, some yards of brocade 
and figured silks from Lyons, and of the ribbons 
from St. Etienne, might have been well substi- 
tuted for several of the eastern productions which 
were recently exhibited. They would thus have 
procured a number a greater variety 
of articles, and more generally useful, for the 
sums expended upon their purchases. 

Asia has also contributed a proportion 
of the metal works bought and exhibited, swords, 
shields, and other warlike implements, cups and 
boxes, necklaces and bracelets. Some 7004 i ideas 
may possibly be borrowed from the ornamenta- 
tion ‘that these show, but their general utility 
pmol to = rather waaay wee ¢ The horse 

utrements from Lahore, bought at the cost 

= a might have been well and the 

ount expended more ially. The jade- 
cups and boxes from the same place are, u 

the whole, good, and the little spice box of silver 

open-work, from Mirzapore, is a gem -of ite-olass. 

The common water bottles in this part of the 





collection may suggest to glass blowersand 
some good forms for their own works. er 

The selection of French jewellery and articles 
of virtu is the best that could have been made. 
It is needless to particularise any one of them. 
A sound and judicious taste has been exercised 
in the whole of these purchases, which cannot 
fail to be highly suggestive to our own workmen. 
The hunting knife of MM. Marrel, though beau- 
tiful in design and workmanship, ought not to 
have been bought out of such limited funds as 
the Committee were entrusted with ; 200/. would 
have bought a dozen objects more practically 
useful. We may make the same remark upon 
Moutier’s shield, for which 2201. were paid. A 
larger assortment of Sévres ware might judi- 
ciously have stood in the room of these. 

We come now to the works of our own manu- 
facturers, against the choice of which, generally, 
no exception can be taken. The purchase of a 
number of Messrs. Elkington’s electro-plate pro- 
ductions was wise, inasmuch as the Committee 
got quantity as well as quality at a low cost. 
Messrs. Morel’s oriental agate-cup, which, how- 
ever, can scarcely be classed —— British 
manufactures, isa perfect specimen of enamel- 
ling, and the chalices of Messrs. Hardman and 
Messrs. Skidmore are remarkable for beauty of 
form, and that of the latter for its elegant niello- 
work. Messrs. Lambert and Rawlings’s silver 
flagon is characterised by the purest taste, while 
the silver basins, &c., of Messrs. Gough are no 
less distinguished by their elegance of form and 
lightness of ornament. The Irish brooches of 
Messrs. West and Messrs. Waterhouse are curious, 
and as they show some appropriate and elaborate 
ornamental work, they may be advantageously 
studied. The brass candlesticks manufactured 
by Messrs. Hardman, in the style of ancient 
brass work, are worthy of their place in the 
exhibition, and Messrs. Minton’s encaustic 
tiles and terra-cotta friezes are not inaptly chosen. 
We should, however, have been pleased to see 
this latter department of manufacturing art—that 
which may come under the head of ceramic 
wares—include specimens of Alderman Cope- 
land’s china and porcelain, and the glass of Mr. 
Pellatt and of Mr. Green, with that of some 
other producers whom we could point out. 

Of the works lent for exhibition,—the Queen's 
shield, the shield and vase by Messrs. Hunt and 
Roskill, Messrs Garrard’s cup, lent by the 
Society of Arts, the specimens of Buckingham- 
shire , Messrs Lapworth’s carpets, and the 
silk hangings of Messrs Jackson and Graham— 
all that need be said is that they contributed 
greatly to the value and interest of the 
exhibition. 

Regarding the collection altogether as only 
the nucleus of a Museum of Manufacturing Art, 
we feel bound to ‘admit the Committee, con- 
sidering the difficulty of the task assigned them, 
have, on the whole, acquitted themselves 
satisfactorily. “Each specimen,” they say in the 
introduction to their —— “has been 
selected for its merits in exemplifying some right 
principle of construction or ornament, or some 
feature of workmanship to which it appeared 
desirable that the attention’of our students and 
manufacturers should be directed.” In making 
their choice they state that they felt it their 
duty to discard any predilections for particular 
styles of a. and to select bo ge 

‘cr ially meritorious or use e 
a 7“ mistakes,” if such they may be termed, aro 
those to which we have alluded: at the outset 
of such an institution as this is to be 
made, the first object should have been to collect 
as many suitable materials as the funds would 
admit of, without incurring a large outlay upon 
a few objects, however meritorious ; these might 
have been postponed to future opportunities. 
The movement, as we said in our brief notice 
last month, is one that must operate to the 
benefit of our manufacturers and artisans, 
provided that it be carried on “discreetly and 
with due regard to the requirements of those 
ee ae ee ee 
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The exhibition, at per ag ty House, of the 
drawings-and other works by the pupils of the 
various Schools of Design throughout the United 





Kingdom, which took place simultaneously with 
the other was, in our estimation, ion, scarcely of less 
importance. It was the first time the 
results of the labours of the numerous schools 
were concentrated in one focus so as to enable 
us ~ ' ascertain —_ oi these institutions 
generally were effecting purpose for which 
—— were established. Our general impression 
is favourable as to the progress made, and is 
hopeful with regard to the future; still we 
should have felt greater satisfaction to have 
recognised among the designs sent for exhibition 
a larger proportion of such subjects as are 
adapted to the manufactures of the respective 
localities,—to have seen, in fact, that the pupils 
were working for the factories, their legitimate 
aim; instead of, as it frequently appeared, 
without any definite end in view beyond be- 
coming clever draftsmen of things in general. 
As the designs were arranged in the a ents 
more according to subject than to the individual 
schools, we must follow this arrangement in the 
few brief remarks we have to make on such 
matters that icularly attracted our notice. 

From the Metropolitan Female School, under 
the judicious management of Mrs. M‘Ian, were 
some very clever coloured drawings from 
Indian shawls and scarves by Misses L. Gann, 
M. Rees, E. Mills, F. Collins, M, Burrows, and 
S. A. Ashworth ; drawings from vases &c. by 
Misses A. West, F. Collins, M. Rees, and C. 
Mattaux: the drawings in distemper of flowers, 
by Miss M. Julyan and Miss F. Collins, are 
excellent in composition and coloured with 
much artistic skill; a picture, in oil, of fruit 
and flowers, by Miss E. Mills, is boldly and 
truthfully painted ; another by Miss M. L. 
Burrows is deserving of honourable mention, 
and one by Miss A. West, to which the first 
prize was awarded, was skilfully grouped, but 
rather coarse in execution. A design for a 
table-top, painted on slate in imitation of 
variegated marbles, by Miss M. L. Burrows, is 
decidedly good; and a design for a damask 
table-cover, by Miss A. Cary, pleased us by its 
tasteful arrangement of floriated forms. m 
the Dublin Female School we noticed some 
clever drawings in distemper of flowers, by 
Misses I. Ashley, F. Harricks, J. Bradshaw, and 
E. Keightley ; and from Glasgow, elementary 
designs by James M‘Dowel and J. Bambridge. 
A drawing of flowers with an ornamental border, 
by W. M. Platt, of Manchester, and designs for 
age | R. Collinson, E. Roberts, and J. 8. 

latt, all of the same school, ought not to be 
passed over without favourable notice. In the 
same room were some excellent drawings by 
the male pupils of the Metropolitan School ; 
but as the names were not attached to them, 
we cannot make known their authors, with the 
exception of one for a porcelain panel by 
R. Yarrow. 

Several of the plaster models showed con- 
siderable skill in this art, especially a bas-relief 
by C. H. Whitaker, of London, in which the 
angels are designed with and spirit ; the 
models of friezes by J. Phipps and T. Walsten- 
holme, of Manchester, of M. Muir, of Glasgow, 
and of water-plants by J. Marsh, of Hanley, 
were among those that commended themselves 
to our notice, A piece of silk damask and 
another of heraldic oy. re he manu- 
factured from designs by C. P. Slocombe, of 
London, exhibit good taste in their respective 
characters ; as does a piece of lace designed 
by B. Heald, of Notting The designs for 
muslin by E. Roberts, of Manchester, are par- 
ticularly chaste and elegant, and the shawl 
patterns of J. Docherty, Glasgow, and of T. 
Carlisle, Paisley, are brilliant and novel. A 
design for silk by A. Slocombe, of Spitalfields, is 

in pattern and colour. Many of the lace 

by the females of the Metropolitan 

hool, but whose names were not ap ed, are 
exceedingly rich and delicate ; we should have 
been pleased to point out a few of them more 
- A Swiss curtain by R. Macgregor 
of Glasgow, a design for ee 
R. M‘Cloy of Belfast, and some for m by 
J. M‘Cormack, of the same place, deserve not to 
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e walls of two or three ents in the 
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covered with drawings and designs of various 
degrees of merit; some of these we think 
might have been substituted for a few that 
occupied a more attractive position below. We 
noticed some figure drawings in chalk that 
would have done no discredit to the pupils of 
our Royal Academy ; they were the work of 
T. W. Sanders, E. Davis, and B. Williams, of 
the Worcester School; and one from a bas- 
relief, by G. Gray, of Hanley. From the last 
mentioned school was also sent a free and 
vigorous chalk drawing of oak-branches, most 
true to nature, by G. Ryle; and delicate out- 
line drawings of floriated subjects by J. Roberts 
and A. Holloway. Large shaded groups of 
flowers, in chalk, by J. Latham, of Stoke, and 
I. C. White, of Manchester, one from a frieze by 
C. Neild, also of Manchester, and of a vase, 
by W. L. Carey, of Cork, must conclude our 
comments, though had time permitted us to 
take a more leisurely survey, there is no doubt 
we should have found many more whose 
merits would entitle them to have a place in 
our brief report, 


By way of a corollary to the preceding 
remarks, and referring to the Department of 
Practical Art, we append a notice of a meeting 
held for the purpose of establishing drawing- 
schools in the metropolis and its vicinity. 

On the 4th of June, the Westminster Mechanics’ 
Institution, in Great Smith Street, was selected 
for what is somewhat affectedly styled “ the 
inauguration of an Elementary Drawing School,” 
in connection with that at Somerset House, on 
which occasion the chair was taken by the 
President of the Board of Trade (the Right Hon. 
J. W. Henley, M.P.), and the objects of its 
institution were explained by Mr. Cole and Mr. 
Redgrave. Mr. Cole, now the General Superin- 
tendent of Schools of Design, commenced his 
address by remarking that fourteen years had 
ela since the government of this country 
had admitted it to be sound policy to establish 
schools for instruction in the principles of Art, 
and that the establishment of the central School 
of Design at Somerset House had been followed 
by the organisation of twenty-one other schools 
located in all parts of the United Kingdom; 
but he went on to show that such schools were 
to be considered as failures more or less, which 
he attributed to a too hasty assumption that 
there existed students already qualified by 
sufficient elementary knowledge to enter them,and 
also that there were manufacturers sufficiently 
convinced of the value and importance of these 
schools, and lastly that we had “a public 
sufficiently educated to be able to appreciate 
their results.” In the outset, he says :— 


“Tt seems to have been assumed, that it was 
only necessary to decree to have a school of design 
in any locality, and to find the funds and educational 
apparatus requisite for its foundation, with the 
expectation that a school of design would become 
then and there established, and its fruits be mani- 
fested at once in the improvement of manufactures ; 
but the experience of 14 years, not with one but 
with all the 21 schools, has shown that the looked- 
for result was not to be produced by these means 
only, Experience in every one of the 21 schools 
has proved that students dia not exist sufficiently 
qualified, but had to be trained, not merely to be 
able to understand and practise the principles of 
design, but to learn the very elements of drawing. 
Experience has also proved that manufacturers 
were slow to recognise the existence of any scientific 
principles in design, and were too impatient for 
results; that they could only look to the demand 
of the markets, being necessarily under the 
thraldom of fashion and caprice, or, in other words, 
bound to obey the ignorance of the public; and 
lastly, that the public itself have known little of 
the teaching of the schools, have been rather dis- 
eouraged from attending them by mistaken rules 
which attempted to limit the use of the schools 
to one class; and whilst the public were the 
ultimate and absolute judges of the results of the 
sckools, they have been allowed to remain unin- 
formed in the existence of principles which might 
assist them to judge such results correctly.” 


Now all this is to be obviated by the elemen- 
tary drawing-schools proposed to be established, 
wherever a desire is expressed to have the 
assistance of government in forming such classes, 





by applying to the Board of Trade and con- 
forming to the following conditions :— 


«1. A committee of management must be formed, 
either by corporate or parochial authorities, or 
rsons engaged in schools of any description, or 
y persons interested in the object, who must 
engage to provide, keep clean, warm, and light a 
suitable room, at their own liability, and to give 
the names of not less than 20 male or female 
scholars, who will attend the school, if opened, for 
a period of not less than three months, at a payment 
of not less than 6d. per week each scholar. 

“2. Such committee must be prepared to 
return the examples, &c., lent to them; to collect 
and account for the fees from the students, conduct 
and manage the school, provide for stated and 
periodical visits of inspection by the members of 
the committee; be responsible for the attendance 
of the master, contribute some portion at least of 
the fee received towards his salary, dismiss him for 
incompetence or misconduct, engage to follow the 
course of instruction prescribed, and make an 
annual report of the proceedings of the school on 
or before the 3lst of October.” 


Such preliminary arrangements being agreed 
to, the Board of Trade has already announced 
its willingness, on its part— 

“1. To appoint a cémpetent master, and to 
guarantee the payment to him of a certain income 
for a fixed period, in case the fees to be derived 
from the instruction of the scholars should not 
suffice to pay the master’s salary, 2, To lend suit- 
able ornamental drawing copies, models, coloured 
examples, and books, 3. To furnish samples of 
drawing materials, such as black boards, drawing 
boards, paper, slates, chalk, pencils, &c., and to 
give such information as will enable the managers 
and scholars to obtain those materials the readiest 
way.” 


But it is still advised that— 


‘* Every effort should be made to render these 
classes as far as possible self-supporting—to divest 
them of any kind of charitable aspect—to attract 
all classes to use them for their merits only, and 
induce all classes to pay for them, and there can 
be no doubt, if all classes are made to feel their 
value and to share in their advantages, they may 
be made self-supporting. The highest point of 
ambition should be to become able to decline any 
pecuniary assistance from the government.” 


So that, in truth, “government aid” means 
very little, and we again arrive at the one “great 
fact” that all should “ struggle for themselves.” 

We could not avoid feeling while listening to 
this “ inauguration ” speech, that what was true of 
students, manufacturers, and the public fourteen 
years ago is not the truth now. Otherwise, Mr. 
Cole himself has been working in vain, and we 
ourselves have been month by month descanting 
on Art in vain, and so have the numerous con- 
tributors to the press, whose communications, we 
think, prove the direct reverse. Our own pub- 
lished labours will show how continuously we 
have worked in the field, and we have the proud 
satisfaction of knowing that our labours have been 
rewarded. Public taste we fearlessly assert has 
been much elevated, and it is no longer possible 
for the manufacturer to pass off abortive at- 
tempts at decoration, as was his wont in times 
past. But so large and uncontrollable a body as 
we understand by the term “the public,” it is a 
slow and a difficult task to teach and correct. 
We beg leave to doubt very much the axiom 
which Mr. Cole has adopted about the “anoma- 
lous state” of persons who criticise landscapes 
not knowing the shape of the leaves of an elm, 
and figures without knowing the number of 
their own ribs. Such arguments prove nothing, 
except it be to glorify the Dutch school or the 
painters of every leaf on atree and every hair on 
a face. General principles are much better 
known now than it may be the wish of some 
few to believe. It is not, however, possible to 
argue away fourteen years’ onward growth of 
public taste, with the enthusiastic patronage 
given to a Crystal Palace and its contents asa 
triumphant refutation of the imputation. 

Have the students themselves done nothing? 
Have they not earnestly sought the aid of 
instruction? have they not found the means 
already of “helping themselves,” and are they 
not successful without governmental influence ? 
—not that we wish to decry what we have 
ever considered the primary duty of every 








—— 


government, that of supplying instruction 
people. We think the Ln which has cttasiad 
the North London School of Design at Somers 
a a triumphant proof to the joey 
and we cannot see the justice of ignor ip 
and similar etehlichanentn We hare ed 
to be present at the opening meeting of this 
School, when a few earnest men desired to 
impress on the humbler hearers the necessity 
for instruction, and its practical benefit to 
themselves. Within the simple walls which 
then held the speakers were assembled a dense 
crowd of “hard-handed men who labour.” and 
who listened with equal earnestness to. what 
was os for the general good. The 
School thus founded has flourished and spread, 
We missed in Westminster similar faces; we 
had the noble and the educated, but we saw not 
the same gathering of artizan and humble 
labourer. It is easy to lecture toa well-dressed 
audience on the morality of the Arts, and their 
elevating influence; but if a wish is felt to be 
practically useful, lecturers must descend from 
their pedestals, and help the humbler ground. 
lings a few steps higher in the educational scale. 
We have to instruct the ignorant, and the kid 
glove must grasp the sinewy hand of the work- 
man, and not relinquish that grasp until his 
position be bettered. _ 
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We find in our contemporary, the Builder, the 
following list of pictures selected by the prize- 
holders up to the early part of last month. 
The initial letters after the title refer to the 
galleries from which the works were chosen :— 


“Our Saviour with the Woman of Samaria,” 
2102., R.A., G. Cornicelius ; ‘‘ The Foundling,” 
150/.,R.A., G. B. O’Neil ; “‘ The Mother’s Dream,” 
1052., R.A,, T. Brooks; ‘‘ Leapfrog,”’ 80/., 8.B.A., 
W. Gill; ‘‘ Pastoral Landscape,” 80/., S.B.A., 
J. W. Allen; ‘‘ A Cool Retreat,” 802., N.I., 
H. B. Willis; ‘‘ Ivy Bridge—Devonshire,” 80/,, 
B.I., H. Jutsum; “‘ The Vesper Bell,”’ 80/., R.A., 
T. Uwins, R.A. ; ‘‘ Morning—Tintern Abbey, on 
the Wye,’’80/.,8.B.A., G. Cole; “The M en,” 
140/,, R.A., H. W. Phillips; “The Road Waggon,” 
702., 8.B.A., W. Shayer; “‘The Wolf Surprised,” 
571. 10s., R.A., G. Armfield ; ‘‘ A Mid-day Sun— 
Clearing Timber,’’ 60/., N.I., A. Gilbert; “ Arab 
and Favourite,” 50/., S.B.A., J. F. Herring; 
“ Tranquillity, scene in North Wales,” 70/. N.L, 
F. W. Hulme; “ Sunbridge Church, Kent— 
Sunday Morning,” 60/., S.B.A., H. J. Boddington; 
“The Town and Castle of Dieppe,” 52/. 10s., 
W.C.S., W. E. Smith; “ Dogs Attacking the 
Otter,” 63/., S.B.A., G. Armfield; “ Aina Fellek, 
or the Light of the Mirror,” 65/1, R.A., W. 
Maddox; “ Forest Shade,” 50/., S.B.A., w. 
Shayer; *‘ Fishing Craft on the Zuyder Zee,” 50/., 
§.B.A., J. Wilson, jun.; ‘“ Craig-y-Dinas—North 
Wales,” 60/., S.B.A., J. W. Allen; “The Vil- 
lages of Delsthaven, Rotterdam in the distance,” 
60/., B.I., A. Montague; ‘* The Plough Team, 
50/., S.B.A., W. Shayer; “ Distant View of 
Berry Pomeroy Castle,” 30/., B.I., T. J. Soper ; 
*“‘ Mountaineers,” 40/., N.I., F. Underhill; A 
Sunny Scene on the Severn,” 00/., N.L, | 
Willis ; ‘*Sand Dredges on_the Stour, 50/., 
S.B.A., J. Tennant; “ The Valley Mill—North 
Wales,” 40/., S.B.A., H. J. Boddington ; The 
Opera Box,” 40/., B.I., T. Brooks; “A —_ 
Mill on the tag Mag 8 40l., nog a . 
Boddington ; ‘‘On the Thames, near ’ 
40/., RA. H. J. Boddington ; ‘“‘ The Lock Ferry 
—view on the Thames,” 40/., R.A.,G. A. Williams; 
“* Cader Idris, from Barmouth Water, 0h 
H. J. Boddington; ‘‘ Evening, Hastings, | 951. 
R.A., A, Clint; ‘‘ Shelter from a Shower, ’ 
N.I., E. J. Cobbett; ‘‘ Norwegian Sone 
Hardangar Fiorde,” 31/. 10s., S.B.A., W. pre 
“ Scene from The Abbot,”’ 25/., R.A., F. Walmesly ; 
“The Harvest Field,” 36/., S.B.A., W. Core? 
“A Bright Day—North Wales,” 25/., 8.B.A., 
H. J. Boddington ; te rr Mecho 
on the Thames,”’ 25/., W.C.S., J. Callow; ms "4 
John’s Eve at Seville,” 65/., .B.A., F. ¥. at} 
stone; “ Distant View of Windsor Castle, il 
N.W.C.S., W. Bennett; ‘“‘ Mountain Ford, or 
8.B.A., G. Shalders; ‘The Coast and os 
St, Andrews—Fifeshire,” 25/., 5.B.A., J. er 
jun.; ‘‘ The Fortune-teller,” 251., 6. Be 
Clater; “ Rural Love,” 25/., B.I., G. 

“ May, in the Park,” 25/., R.A., C. Collins. 
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OBITUARY. 


M. PRADIER, 


Tne Paris papers announce the sudden death, on 
the 4th of June, of the distinguished sculptor, 
Pradier. Having been invited by a friend to pass 
the day at Bougiral, he went down by the railway, 
and walked from the station to the house, refusing 
to take the omnibus. After resting a short time, 
he left the house for the purpose of taking a stroll 
in the neighbourhood, was seized with a fit of 
apoplexy, and died the same ni ht. ; 

The French Journal Le Siécle contains a biogra- 
phical sketch of the deceased, from which we learn 
the following particulars. James Pradier was 
born at Geneva in May 1792, but was taken to 
France when very young, and became naturalised 
in that country. It was originally intended to 
make him an engraver, his elder brother already 
being of that profession; his destination was 
however altered and he was placed in the studio of 
the sculptor Lemot. In 1812 he competed for the 

rize which permits the holder to proceed to Rome ; 
he did not succeed in obtaining it, in consequence 
of the non-fulfilment of certain stipulated condi- 
tions, but the judges awarded him a gold medal of 
merit, and on the representation of M. Lemot, he 
obtained a pecuniary —_ from the Minister of 
the Interior; in the following year he obtained 
the first prize of the Academy for his bas-relief of 
‘* Philoctetes in the Isle of Lemnos,”’ 

He now proceeded to Rome, where he remained 
five years, and executed several works which at 
the present time adorn various museums, especially 
a “‘ Centaur and Bacchante,’’ a bronze group in the 
museum of Rouen, and a “‘ Son of Niobe”’ in the 
Luxembourg. When he returned to Paris in 1822, 
his fame had preceded him; he had been named a 
chevalier of the ‘‘ Legion d’Honneur,”’ and had re- 
ceived commissions for many important works, 
among them a “‘ St. Peter” for the church of St. 
Sulpice ; ‘‘ St. Andrea and St, Augustine ”’ for the 
church of St. Roch; a bust of Louis XVIII., by 
command of the King; a bas-relief for the triumphal 
arch of the Carrousel ; and another for the chapel of 
the church of St. Louis, at Versailles, The Govern- 
ment also purchased for the Luxembourg two 
charming statues, a ‘‘ Venus” and a ‘‘ Psyche.” 
In 1827 he was appointed to an important post in 
the Academy of the Fine Arts. 

It would be impossible to enumerate all the 
works deserving of notice that Pradier executed. 
The Tuilleries possesses his ‘‘ Prometheus”’ and 
‘** Phidias ;” the church of the Madeleine, at Paris, 
his ‘‘ Marriage of the Virgin”’ and four ‘‘ Apostles;” 
the Bourse his ‘‘ Industry ;”’ the tomb of Napoleon 
twelve colossal ‘‘ Victories;’’ the circle of the 
Champs Elysées, his bronze groups of ‘“ Genii 
vanquishing Tigers,’ and an ‘‘ Amazon;”’ the 
Place de la Concorde, his design entitled “the 
City of Strasbourg.” At Versailles are his group 
of “The three Graces,” on the chimney-piece of 
the grand saloon; the recumbent statue of L. 
Charles d'Orléans, Count of Beaujolais; his 
statues of Marshal Soult, General Damrémont, of 
Vendéme, Gaston de Foix, and Anne, wife of the 
constable Montmorency. Many of his best works 
are scattered through the French provinces; at 
Nismes are a magnificent fountain from his hands, 
and a ‘“‘Cassandra;”’ at Lyons an “ Odalisque ;” 
at Besancon a statue of Jouffroy; at Avignon, a 
“ Virgin ;’’ at Toulon a group of a ‘‘ Dead Christ 
on the knees of the Virgin.” In Geneva is his 
statue of Rousseau, his fellow-countryman; and a 
Russian amateur, M. Demidoff, is in possession of 
a colossal statue of “ Christ on the Cross.” Among 
his works scattered over private collections are 
several statues in bronze and marble, a ‘ Satyr and 
Bacchante ;" ‘‘ Hebe offering drink to the eagle 
of Jupiter;”’ “ Sappho;” “Spring;” “ Venus 
consoling Love;’’ and others which our space 
compels us to omit. We must not however forget 
his “‘ Pandora” belonging to Queen Victoria, nor 
his “ Toilet of Atalanta” in the Luxembourg. 

The multiplicity of Pradier’s sculptures attest 
his diligence ; the excellence of all, and the high 
quality of very many, testify to his genius. Without 
servilely copying the antique, he based upon its 
severity of style the feeling and sentiment of 
modern art; enlisting fable to aid him in the 
production of natural and pure forms. It is, how- 
ever, to be regretted that not a few of his ideal 
conceptions are of a character which would only 
be tolerated where they were produced ; had they 
been otherwise, we should ere this have introduced 
them among our “ sculpture” engravings. The 
French school of sculpture has lost in him one of its 
brightest ornaments, and he has left behind him 
a host of pupils to lament his death, at the age of 
sixty, as an instructor anda friend. A 











AFRICAN SCENERY.* 


Somr four or five years since, a mission was 
despatched by the British government to the 
court of Shoa, an Abyssinian province, for the 
purpose of effecting some commercial arrangement 
with the Sultan of that province, as well as to 
endeavour to terminate the traffic in slaves, then 
and there extensively carried on, To this embassy, 
M. Bernatz was attached as artist, and duri 
the eighteen months in which he was loca 
in the coyntry he seems to have had the oppor- 
tunity of visiting and exploring of it rarely 
visited by Europeans, and therefore little known 
to the world at large. Fora period of eight months, 
he tells us, he was left alone in the low country of 
the Danakils and in the Highlands of Shoa, with 
every facility for observing and depicting the 
‘*strange habits of the people—their wars, their 
hunting expeditions, their feasts of raw teef, 
their religious ceremonies, domestic life;’’ the 
court, the camp, the hut, and the desert. The 
result of the unusual opportunities which were 
thus afforded to M. Bernatz, is the publication, 
in two volumes, of about fifty subjects, selected to 
exhibit to the best advantage the most interesting 
natural and social features of the land and its 
inhabitants. 

The traveller Bruce, and after him, Salt, have, 
in their writings, furnished us with much valuable 
information respecting large portions of the country 
generally designated as Abyssinia; but hitherto 
our knowledge of that particular part, to which 
M. Bernatz has applied the name of Ethiopia, 
has been extremely limited. The term itself is 
indeed very indefinite, historians and geographers, 
both ancient and modern, having never clearly 
marked its limits; for it was sometimes understood 
as comprehending all Africa south of Egypt, 
including Nubia and ype at other 
times it was restricted to the country bounded on 
the north by Egypt, on the west by Lybia, on the 
east by the Red Sea, and on the south by the 
unknown and unexplored African regions: and 
even now we do not find Ethiopia marked on the 
modern map as a distinct territory, so that we 
may conclude that the inhabitants of all the 
countries here mentioned may be classed under 
the general head of Ethiopians. Of their former 
power and greatness ancient history, sacred and 

rofane, everywhere testifies, so that those who 
Reve searched into the records of antiquity cannot 
determine with any certainty whether the arts of 
civilisation were carried from Ethiopia to Egypt, 
or vice versd, And even in those comparatively 
remote parts visited by M. Bernatz, he finds here 
and there vestiges of objects which show that the 
former possessors of the land were not the semi- 
barbaric tribes that now inhabit them, 

Any one who will take the trouble to consult a 
good modern map of North Africa will be able to 
trace with tolerable accuracy the course taken by 
the expedition with which the artist whose works 
we are noting was associated. Starting from Aden 
it crossed the Arabian Sea to Tadjurra, we believe, 
for we are writing without the volumes before us 
with their descriptive letter-press, and have only 
looked over the plates which were not quite ready 
for publication when submitted to our inspection. 
From Tadjurra its course seems to have been 
northward, through the Lowlands of the Danakil 
tribes, which occupy the country between the long 
range of Abyssinian mountains running paralle 
with the Red Sea, and the sea itself. Over all 
these tribes the Sultan of Tadjurra exercises a 
certain but limited authority. The only place of 
any consequence ey this vast} extent of 
territory is the town of Tadjurra, if the term may 
be permitted to a congregation of about four 
hundred huts, built of unhewn trees and branches, 
which huts are tenanted by about two hundred 
families, The dwellings are, however, arranged 
in narrow streets, that are kept very clean, being 
strewn with fine gravel brought from the sea- 
shore. The town possesses, moreover, three 
mosques, belonging to the Mahomedans, which 
are presumed to have been erected by the Turks 
when they took possession of Tadjurra very many 
ears since. But notwithstanding the apparent 

rrenness of subject which such a country would 
seem to present for the artist’s portfolio, M. Bernatz 
has delineated a number of most picturesque and 
interesting scenes—such as, ‘‘ A Council of Elders 
before the Sultan’s Dwelling;” ‘‘A Well in a 
Palm-Grove near Tadjurra;’’ ‘‘A Slave Caravan 
on the March,” from the mountains of Abyssinia 
to Tadjurra, where — are embarked. The 
slaves are mostly young children, forcibly dragged 





* “Scenes in Ethiopia; Described and Designed from 
a ~By J; M. Bernatz, 10, Shaftesbury Terrace, 
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ven fifty or sixty days across the almost desert 
lowlands to their place pv nec and, of course, 
undergo severe deprivations and tortures while on 
their journey, The costumes of the Danakil triber, 
their religious and festive ceremonies, and the 


peculiar scenery of the country, furnish several 
most graphic and interesting plates; among the 
latter we may point out “‘ The Valley of Killaly;” 
a ‘‘ Mirage in the Valley of Dullul;” “ The Valley 
of Gungunta,”’ a magnificent mountain pass; ‘‘Oases 
in the Valley of Killalu,” whose springs are the 
habitation of huge crocodiles; ‘‘ Bahr Assal,” or 
the Salt Lake, from whose surface of solid salt, 
many feet in depth, large — are annuaily 
taken and exchanged for slaves in the interior of 
the country. 

The Highlands of Shoalie more southerly than 
those of the Lowlands of the Danakil, stretching 
far into the interior, including what is known to 
geographers as the country of the Gallas. The 
province contains several considerable towns, 
numerous monasteries and fine pasture-lands 
watered by the tributaries of the Nile, as well as 
by the large river Hawash, on whose banks M. 
Bernatz has made some beautiful sketches which 
were it not for the difference presented by the 
vegetable world, might, for their picturesque 
character, be mistaken for scenes nearer home, 
“Ostrich-hunting at Gira Robi;” “ Mounts Abida 
and Aiyalu, with a Bedouin encampment ;" 
“* Leopard-hunting among the Gallas;”’ ‘‘ Wild 
Buffaloes at the iver Kasem ;”’ ‘‘Galla Dance 
of Triumph ;” “A Military Review,” are among 
the many subjects offered in the land of the 
Shoanese, and selected by the artist for illustration. 

The novelty of these scenes, no less than the 
skill with which they are placed before us—for 
M. Bernatz is a highly accomplished artist—en- 
hances their attraction, The three great conti- 
nents of the world, and indeed no small portion of 
the fourth—we leave out of the question the recently 
discovered continent of Australia—have become so 
familiar to British eyes through the labours of the 
travelling illustrator, that it is something refresh- 
ing to have a new field of operations spread open 
before us, and we can truly affirm that the series 
which has called forth these remarks, has affurded 
us exceeding pleasure in the inspection, The 
volumes are dedicated by express permission to 
the Queen, and we can scarcely doubt they will 
find a welcome reception from the public in general 
when they are published, which they most pro- 
bably will be by the time our Journal is ready for 
delivery. It is necessary to remark that the plates 
are executed in tinted lithography, from the 
original drawings, by some of the best lithographers 
of Munich, 


ART IN THE PROVINCES. | 





Bewrast.—The last year’s report of the Govern- 
ment School of Design has reached us, with an 
account of the proceedings at the annual meeting 
of the friends and subscribers to the Institution. 
It affords us much gratification to find the school 
in so satisfactory a condition as the report specifies ; 
much of this, as Lord Dufferin, the president, stated, 
is undoubtedly owing to the “ exertions, industry, 
and talent,” of Mr. Nursey, the head-master, . The 
number of pupils during the past year has becn_267 
male and 29 female, and the general result of the 
success of the establishment will be found in the 
annexed quotation from the report of the Govern- 
ment Inspector and published in the * Blue Book.” 
—*‘‘ The progress of the Belfast School continues to 
be satisfactory, and it has identified itself with the 
manufacturers of the town to a degree which no 
other school has ever attained within the short 

riod that has elapsed since its establishment. 

he manufacture of ‘linen bands’ and ‘ headings’ 
has very greatly increased—probably threefold— 
since the establishment of the school, and thie 
improvement of the quality of these articles in @ 
still greater proportion is directly due to the 
pupils of this school, The embroidered waistcoat 
trade is also increasing, and the school has un+ 
doubtedly contributed to its advance.” A gallery 
for statues and models is about to be erected for 
the pupils, 

Epinsunon.—The equestrian statue of the Duke 
of Wellington by Mr. Steel was inaugurated with 
due honours on the anniversary of Waterloo, The 
horse is represented in the act of rearing, conse- 

uently the whole weight falls on the hinder legs. 
The statue was cast in Edinburgh, under the 
superintendence of the sculptor, and is the first 
instance of a public statue being cast ia Scotland, 
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THE SOULT GALLERY. 


For about a fortnight during the middle of the 
month of May, all Paris, or at least that portion 
of it more or less interested in Art-matters, 
was on the qui vive to inspect the famed gallery 
of pictures which Marshal Soult managed to 
collect during his Spanish campaigns. How he 
gained possession of his treasures, is little to our 
present purpose ; it is sufficient that we remark 
that among them were numerous examples of 
the most distinguished painters of the Spanish 
school, fifteen by Murillo, eighteen by Zurbaran, 
seven by Alonzo Cano, four by Ribera, better 
known in England as Spagnoletto, two by 
the elder Herrera, and others by artists of high 
merit, but whose productions are rare out of 
their own country. The best of the Murillos 
were procured from the convent of the Caridad 
at Seville, where the painter resided for some 
time, and where, we believe, the Marshal also 
took up his quarters, and rightly estimating 
the excellence of what he found there, if 
not their monetary value, arranged with their 
owners for transferring them into his own pos- 
session, to avoid the misfortune of subjecting them 
to the injury likely to be sustained from having a 
troop of French cwirassiers occupying the apart- 
ment in which they were hung. It is generally 
reported that Soult paid something for them ; 
and so having been purchased, they could not 
be restored, like other spoils of conquest, at the 
return of peace. Of the eight Murillos contained 
in this convent, Soult took away five. Two of 
these he sold to the Duke of Sutherland, one to 
Mr. Tomline, one he presented to Napoleon, and 
the other, “St. Peter in Prison,” was bought in 
this sale by the agent of the Russian Emperor. 
“The Miracle of St. Diego” he obtained from 
the monastery of St. Francisco, at Seville; “The 
Birth of the Virgin,” and “The Flight into 
Egypt,” from the Cathedral. The narratives of 
Ford and of Stirling throw some curious light 
—_ subject of the Marshal's skill in picture- 


ing. 

The whole number of pictures offered for 
public competition was one hundred and seventy- 
seven. The sale occupied three days, and of 
course attracted buyers from all parts of Europe; 
indeed, the crowd desirous of procuring admis- 
sion into the new sale-room, in the Rue du 
Sentier, was so great, that the civil authorities 
were compelled to be present to preserve some- 
thing like order and quiet, to allow of the auc- 
tioneer, M. B. de Lavialle, proceeding with his 
duties. Our correspondent in Paris has for- 
warded a complete list of the pictures put up, 
with the prices they realised, and the names of 
the purchasers so far as he could correctly ascer- 
tain them ; but it is only necessary we should 
give the most important, a large majority realis- 
ing very insignificant sums. 

On the first day's sale no picture claiming 
marked notice was offered till the auctioneer 
came to a small one by Alonzo Cano, “The 
Vision of St. John,” engraved in Reveil’s works ; 
the picture is of fine character, and, after a 
sharp contest between the Marquis of Hertford 
and the Duke de Galliera, it was knocked down 
to the former nobleman for 5041. The next 
work of especial interest, one that surpassed in 
attraction every other, was Murillo’s “Con- 
— of the Virgin,” about eight feet and a 

f in height, by three feet in width, universally 
acknowledged to be one of the finest paintings, 
if not the chef d’ewvre of the master; the three 
principal ——- for its possession were 
the Marquis of Hertford, an agent for the Queen 
of Spain, and a gentleman who was said to have 
been employed oe court of Russia; at least 
none other ap till the biddi had 
reached half a million of francs. Aanther geste 
then came forward and sustained the competition 
till the offers amounted to 586,000 francs 
(23,4401.), when it ones down to the 

person, M. Nieuwerkerke, Director 
of the National Museums of France : the picture 
will henceforth ornament the walls of the 
Louvre. “St. Peter in Prison,” and “ The 
Infants Jesus and John,” two other fine pictures 
by Murillo, were bought by the Russian agent, 
the former for 6292i., latter for 2625i. 
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“Christ bearing his Cross,” by Sebastian del 
Piombo, for which it is said Soult had refused 
80,000 francs, was sold to the same agent, for 
41,000 francs, about 27082. Another of 
Murillo’s pictures, “ A Brigand robbing a 
Monk,” was bought by the Duke of Dalmatia, 
Marshal Soult’s Son, for 6257. Two pictures by 
Zurbaran, painted for the convent of the Fathers 
of Mercy, at Seville, one “ The Miracle of the 
Crucifix,” bought by the Duke of Dalmatia, the 
other, “St. Peter Nolasqua,” sold to M. Devaux, 
realised 812/. 10s. each. “ Abraham offering 
hospitality to the Angels,” by Navaretta more 
commonly known as El Mudo, fell to the 
bidding of the Duke of Dalmatia at the price of 
10427. “Peasant Boys,” by Murillo, in some- 
what impoverished condition, was bought by the 
Duke of Dalmatia for 3751. 

The second day’s sale was scarcely of less 
importance than the first in the general character 
of the pictures offered, though there were few that 
sold for large amounts ; it was indeed remarked 
that several did not reach their real value. The 
highest prices were realised by “ The Virgin with 
the Rosary,” by an old Spanish painter whose 
name, Roelas, is scarcely known, 242/., bought 
by M. Leroux ; a small work by Alonzo Cano, 
“A Bishop administering the Communion to a 
young Girl,” 292/., M. Leroux; “St. Agnes,” by 
the same master, 167/., Mr. Townend, a Kentish 
gentleman; “Funeral of a Bishop,” Zurbaran, 
2081. M. Leroux; “The Plague,” Murillo, 8332, 
M. Pozzo di Borgo; “The Soul of St. Philip 
ascending to Heaven,” Murillo, 625/., M. Georges; 
“St. Basil expounding his Doctrines,” a large 
composition containing numerous figures, painted 
with unquestionable talent by the elder Herrera, 
was also sold to M. Georges for 625/.; “Mater 
Dolorosa,” a finely painted figure by Murillo, 
became the property of Mr. Townend for 4171. 
But the great attractions of the day were two 
pictures by the last-mentioned painter, and a 
grand work by Morales; the first of the three 
offered was Murillo’s “ Miracle of St. Diego,” 
representing the kitchen of a convent, the 
terrestrial occupants of which are being fed by 
angels, while the saint, after praying for divine 
aid to the distressed monks, is being carried up 
to heaven on a cloud; the angels are variously 
employed in culinary business, such as unpacking 
baskets of vegetables, dressing food, &c. This 
picture was put up at 80,000 francs, and was 
knocked down to M. Georges, for 85,000 francs 
(35421) The other Murillo was “The Flight 
into Egypt,” finely composed and brilliant in 
colour ; it was sold to M. Leroux for 2125/. The 
subject of Morales’s work, which connoisseurs 
generally have considered his master-niece, is the 
“Virgin, Mary Magdalen and St. John lamenting 
over the body of Jesus after it has been taken 
down from the Cross;” the translation of its 
known Spanish title is “The Voice of Grief.” 
This picture was sold to Mr. Townend for 10001, 
a sum far below its estimated value. 

Of the remaining pictures we would specify 
Murillo’s “Birth of the Virgin,” bought by 
M. Georges for 27501.; his “St. Anthony of 
Padua,” bought by the Duke of Padua for 4251. ; 
and his “ Repentance of St. Peter,” sold to Mr. 
Townend for 2302, Ribera’s “ Holy Family,” fell 
into thesame hands for 381/., and Titian’s “Tribute 
Money” was bought, it was understood, by Mr. 
Osborne, for our National Gallery for 25832. 
We have heard, by the way, on very good 
authority, though we cannot vouch for the fact, 
that this picture was in London not very many 
years since, and might have been purchased 
for 1000. This report had reached us before 
the subject was mentioned in the House of 
Commons recently, with a difference in the sum 
specified. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
contradicted the statement in somewhat quali- 
fied terms, but we believe there is truth at its 
foundation notwithstanding. The entire proceeds 
of the sale amounted to 61,5771. exclusive of five 
per cent. to be paid by the purchasers for the 
expenses of the sale. 

Bince the above was written, the picture b 
Titian, just referred to, has, we understand, 
arrived in London, and been placed among the 
other works by the ancient masters in tho 
National Gallery. As yet we have had no 
opportunity of inspecting it. 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES, 


Paris.—The sale of Count de Morny’s vj 
took place here at the end of the mem ty 
As it contained some good examples of the Dark, 
and Flemish schools, the new auction rooms in 
Rue Drouot were well attended. The foll 
are the prices which the pri cipal painti 
fetched :—“ Sea View,” L. Backhuysen, 2187 Te 
“Evening,” a charming example of "Berghem’s 
pencil, 6667. 13s.; “ Cattle ” "Cu 8 
416/. 13s.; ‘Portrait of a Woman,” Balth YP, 
Denner, 750/.; we are surprised at so large a sum 
being given for a work by a painter comparati 
little known, and, generally, less pa 
Denner was a native of Ham urgh, and came to 
England for a short time in the reign of George I. 
who had seen some of his works in Hanover 
promised to sit to him, as Walpole informs us. The 
promise was not kept however, as the painter did 
not succeed in the portraits of two of the favourite 
German ladies of the royal court, which he was 
commissioned to paint. His pictures are remark. 
able for the almost microscopic detail and finish, 
but have little else to recommend them: this 
quality of the painter’s style has passed into 9 
proverb among connoisseurs, who frequently speak 
of a highly finished portrait as “‘ Denner-like.” The 
picture mentioned above was bought by M. de 
Nieuwerkerke for the Louvre, as we understood. 
** Landscape,” Hobbema, 229/. 3s.; “ Interior of 
a Room,” De Hooge, one of his most lustrous pro- 
ductions, 783/. 6s.; ‘‘ Landscape,” Karel du 
Jardin, a fine picture by this rare master, 1041/. 13s,; 
Pag = Vander ae 2837. 6s. ; “ Interior 
of a Cottage,” a capi specimen of 
10417, 138. “ The sousenaiion of an 
Rembrandt, 1297. 3s.; “ Portrait of a Man,” by 
the same, 333/. 6s.; “‘ Hercules and Omphale, 
Rubens, 225/.; “‘A Storm at Sea,” Ruysdael, 
1662. 13s., bought for the Louvre; “ View of Am- 
sterdam,’’ Ruysdael, 1297. 3s. ; “* The Guard House,” 
D. Teniers, 750/.; ‘‘The Holy Family,” Titian, 
2507. ; “‘Cattle,”” A. Van de Velde, 2837. 6s. ; “Cows 
on the Banks of a Stream,” A. Van de Velde, 
9377. 10s.; ‘Sea View,’? W. Van de Velde, 
7702. 16s.; “‘ Repose from the Chace,” Watteau, 
10412. 13s.; *‘ Game and Fruit,” Weenix, 3337. 6s.; 
‘* A Promenade,’’ Wouvermans, 645/. 16s., bought 
for the Louvre ; ‘‘ Landscape,”” Wouvermans, 225i, 
The entire proceeds of the sale amounted to 12,7451, 
The “Académie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres,” have just sustained a loss by the death of 
M. Walcknaér.—Workmen are busy oe the 
Palace of the Légion d’Honneur, This building 
during therevolution of 1793 belonged to a swindler 
named Lieuthraud, who called himself the Marquis 
of Boisregard, and received there the most brilliant 
of the Paris society, treating them with princely 
magnificence. Under the Directory he was tried 
oul cuntesnnel for forgery and sent to the galleys, 
—Workmen are busy preparing for the placing & 
gigantic eagle on the Arc de Triomphe de I’Etoile. 
The society now forming by the ind 
artisans seems to proceed favourably. They are 
endeavouring to get up a school and Musée of 
Industrial Art. An excellent article on the subject, 
by M. J. Velagmann, has appeared in the 
des Beaux Arts. We wish them success, for 8 
more laborious underpaid body does not exist.— 
M. Galoppe d’Onquaire is named secre of - 
Musées in place of M. le Comte Horace de Viel- 
Castel, called to the place of conservator of the 
“ Musée des Souverains de France.” } 
Srresta.—Breslau, the capital of Silesia, now 
contains the first successful imitation of the C 
Palace and its industrial gatherings. prose Ai 
imported by some of the Silesian contributors to 
Hyde Park collection, and a general — 4 
to the great original has been preserved ;—it 
long nave and a transept, a fountain where | the 
intersect each other, side aisles, and galleries; the 
roof is of slate, and covers common poore om 
grand and novel effect which —— 
own building is therefore wanting. The wade 
are, however, well glazed, and there is a ; 
of light. The building in Hyde Park it — 
lated would hold thirty such edifices as the = 
It stands in the Exercier-Platz, and a eigut of 
been carried from it to the Stadt-Haus, othe 
the principal rooms having been wary oe be 
exhibition also. The most important 
the collection is that devoted to the ag oy * 
ture, and the linen and woollen trades 
manufactures of the pen the mineralogy 
the district is also well displayed, ee 
gathering of industrial specimens a8 
strangers as to the Breslau people generally, the 
ride themselves, and justly, on completing 
puilding in three months. 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


New Nationat Gatiery.—There is little 
doubt now of something being done relative to 
a new National Gallery, and that something 
of a character which the country may point to 
with just feelings of pride. Mr. Hume recently 
prought the subject before the House of Com- 
mons, acquiescing in the opinion that a suitable 
edifice for such a purpose had become necessary, 
and suggesting the propriety of using Kensington 
Palace, in order to avoid the necessity of incurring 
the expense of erecting a new gallery: he 
expressed himself desirous.of supporting any 
well-matured scheme for a national museum 
for Art. The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
the matter had engaged the attention of the 
government ; it was also one in which her 
Majesty and Prince Albert had manifested great 
interest, and it was mainly owing to this latter 
circumstance that he looked for success in this 
achievement—especially after the result of last 
year's Great Exhibition. He hoped when the 
proper time arrived “the government would be 
able to lay before parliament a plan which 
should meet with the approbation of the house 
and secure the sympathy of the public.” Mr. 
Ewart, as a member of the Royal Commission, 
stated it to be their unanimous opinion that 
the best site for a new building would be to the 
north of Kensington Gardens, looking to the 
Uxbridge Road, and enclosing such a portion of 
the gardens as might serve the purpose of an 
ornamental garden, with fountains and statues. 
He considered “that, if a proper recepticle were 
provided, contributions would flow in, and the 
best pictures would be obtained: he had no 
doubt the government would come to a fair 
conclusion upon the matter.” A remark made 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer leads us to 
hope that the subject would be duly and con- 
siderately weighed, for “it was of the most 
critical importance that we should make no 
mistake in the next effort of this kind in which 
we embarked.” The question of necessity seems 
now to be acknowledged by men of all parties ; 
it remains, therefore, only to determine where 
and how the work is to be accomplished. 

NationaL Porrratr GaLtery.—During the 
recent debates on the “ supplies,” in the House 
of Commons, Lord Mahon called the attention 
of the government to the expediency of estab- 
lishing a gallery of portraits of distinguished 
individuals, similar to that at Versailles and 
other continental places. A small vote, say 
15001, his lordship suggested, might do to form 
a beginning, to which sum additions might 
yearly be made hereafter. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer replied that the subject was one 
of importance, and it had already much engaged 
the attention of H.R.H. Prince Albert ; he had 
little doubt, with the assistance of the house, 
his Royal Highness would be enabled to carry 
his purpose into effect. We hail this dawn ot 
another movement in the cause of the Fine 
Arts, as associated with national distinction, 
most cordialfy; and trust that ere long the 
stigma attached to the neglect of such a matter 
will be removed. 

Tue CrystaL Paace is to be removed to the 
grounds of Penge Place, a pleasant retirement 
about halfway between the Sydenham and 
Anerley stations, on the right of the railway 
from Croydon to London. The house now 
standing there, is to come down ; it was built 
a few years since, in the Elizabethan style, by 
Mr. Blore, the architect. The grounds contain 
about two hundred and eighty acres, sloping, 
and commanding a most beautiful and extensive 
view. The building will undergo several modi- 
fications, and is to have three transepts, the 
central one to be 108 feet higher than it is at 
present, and the two others the same as the 
original. The roofing of the transepts, as well 
as the whole of the nave, will be arched, and 
the ribs will be of wrought iron instead of wood. 
The grandest plans are spoken of as being in 
progress for the ce of making it instructive 
as well as beautiful. Various courts are to be 
devoted to illustrate manners, costumes, and 
peculiarities of various countries. Thus Tidia, 
China, Egypt, will each have its appropriate 





section. A restoration ot a Pom 
one of the courts of the Alhambra, and nu- 
merous other objects of interest are also named ; 
while in the Park we are promised a fountain 
capable of throwing water twenty feet higher 


house, 


than the Nelson column! The demolition of 
the building in Hyde Park goes on but slowly ; 
the glass has been removed from ions of 
the roof, and almost entirely from the sides of 
the galleries ; this is, of course, the most deli- 
cate portion of the operation of removal, owing 
to the care n in its abstraction ; but the 
number of men employed has been most sin- 
gularly small: the public have still been granted 
admission, at the rate of sixpence a-head. 

Norra Lonpon ScHoor or Desion.—A meeting 
for the distribution of prizes to the students of 
this school, was held on the 7th of last month. 
The comparative merits of the prize drawings 
having been adjudicated—by Sir C. L. Eastlake 
in the Art-classes, by Mr. G. G. Scott in the 
geometrical and perspective class, and by Messrs. 
Foley and T. Thornycrort in the modelling class 
—the president of the committee, the Rev. D. 
Laing, M.A., F.R.S., distributed the prize books 
to the successful competitors, with a short 
address to each; and the principal master, 
Mr. Cave Thomas, read an address to the 
students, in which he pointed out the necessity 
for renewed exertions, even among the most 
favoured recipients ; pointing out with great 
good sense the necessity for continuous study, 
and the injury done by reposing on laurels, 
however well earned. We have reason to know 
that this high and earnest teaching on the part 
of this gentleman has done wonders in raising 
the character and ability of the Art-students 
entrusted to his care. They have felt themselves 
under the guidance of one who has their best 
interests in view ; and the school has prospered 
accordingly. In the course of the last year they 
have numbered three hundred and thirty men 
and lads, all persevering in their works, and all 
this the result of the unselfish exertions of a 
few earnest men. 

Mr. E. M. Warp, A.R.A.,'has received a 
commission for a picture, to be placed in the 
corridor leading to the chamber occupied by the 
Commons in the New Houses of Parliament. 
The subject of the work is “The Execution of 
the Marquis of Montrose, at Edinburgh, in the 
time of Charles II. ;” the particular incident 
being the executioner tying the Latin narrative 
of Montrose’s actions round the neck of the 
victim. 

Turver’s Picrures.—It is tolerably well 
known to those who, of late years, have had 
access to Turner's dwelling-house, that the 
pictures he has bequeathed to the country are 
in such a state as to require the immediate 
attention of the “restorer ;’ and if something 
be not soon done they will, in a very short time, 
be comparatively worthless as works of Art. 
We believe that Turner during his lifetime, 
applied to Mr. John Seguier to undertake the 
tack, but was alarmed at the price named by 
the latter. The first question that arises on the 
subject is,—what steps can the trustees of the 
National Gallery,and the executors under the will 
of the deceased artist, take to avert thethreatened 
calamity? Turner's will is now before the Eccle- 
siastical Court; but so far as our legal knowledge 
extends, we presume that an application to the 
Lord Chancellor would obtain from the court an 
order for the expenditure, out of the estate, of a 
sufficient sum of money to meet the exigencies 
of the case. Supposing this to be ted, the 
next thing is to find an individual every way 
qualified to execute so important a charge: the 
pictures of Turner are not of a character to 
bear the ordinary processes oil-paintings usually 
undergo when in the hands of the restorer; so 
that whoever may be entrusted with them, 
should be a person intimately acquainted with 
the artist's method of painting, and the vehicles 
he made use of. Under any circumstances, the 
task will require the most careful management. 

Tue American Inpustriat Exaistrion.—We 
have received several communications from the 
United States relative to the forthcoming Exhi- 
bition at New York ; and from the information 
they conta we are authorised and required 

to state that the speculation is entirely a 








private one, and in no sense under the ope 
or aided by the American government, who only 
permit its projectors to have every facility for 
carrying out their object. We believe the 
Americans, generally, would feel annoyed if 
the idea obtained belief that it was intended 
to get up a rival “ World's Fair,” and had suc- 
avis no better than the New York exhibition 
promises to be—tolerable as the result of indi- 
vidual enterprise, but togally unworthy if regarded 
as a national concern. We are also justified in 
stating, that the specimens of British manufacture, 
— for es to Mr. , the 

merican agent here at the great ering of 
last year, will not be shown at the pamene. 
New York Exhibition, but in the National 
Gallery of that city ; and that an official acknow- 
ledgment of every specimen will be forwarded 
to the individuals who liberally permitted them 
to be sent across the Atlantic. These objects, 
it is allowed, when properly displayed in the 
locality alluded to, will add to the reputation of 
the manufacturers, and will confer great benefit 
on the American public. 

Danish Picrores.— Madame Jerichau-Bau- 
mann, wife, we believe, of Jerichau, the Danish 
sculptor, whose contributions to the Great Ex- 
hibition last year will doubtless be remembered, 
has arrived in London with some pictures from 
her own pencil, which, by the courtesy of the 
Earl of Ellesmere, she has been allowed to ex- 
hibit in his lordship’s new gallery at Bridgewater 
House. The lergest work is a group of ladies in 
a balcony, during, we presume, a carnival at 
Venice ; it is a very clever picture, composed 
with much skill, pleasing in its general treat- 
ment, and most brilliant in colour ; another is a 
“Mother and Infant,” charming in conception, 
and painied in its flesh tints with the utmost 
truth. But there are two portraits which inter- 
est us more than even these ; one of M. Jeri- 
chau, and the other of a young Iceland girl ; all 
that need be said of them is, they would do 
honour to the most accomplished portrait-painter 
of any school in Europe, for their firm and 
vigorous handling, and life-like representation. 
We understand Madame Jerichau is desirous of 
finding purchasers for these works, which she 
will searcely have much difficulty in doing. 

Tue Kou-1-Noor Diamonp.—It is curious, after 
allthe noise which the exhibition cf the Koh-i-noor 
has made, to find it announced that it is not the 
real Mountain of Light. Sir David Brewster 
has been engaged for some time in examinin 
the gem which was exhibited in the Crys 
Palace ; and he has detected many peculiarities 
in it, and in other diamonds he has had under 
examination, tending to throw much light on the 
formation of diamonds. Upon comparing, how- 
ever, the diamond in the possession of her 
Majesty, bearing the name of the Koh-i-noor, 
with the original description of Tavernier, a 
Venetian diamond-merchant, who carefully ex- 
amined the real gem—and in his work gave a 
drawing of it—it is not found to correspond. 
The real Koh-i-noor was the shape of half an 
egg, and considerably larger than the diamond 
given up to this country. Upon the supposition 
that it might have been cut, Sir David Brewster 
has endeavoured to reconstruct the — 
upon the diamond under examination—and he 
finds . impossible to do so; proving the 
diamond we possess—although a fine gem— 
is not even a fragment of the Mountain of Light. 

Tue AntwerPe Exutsrrion.—Artists are re- 
minded that, early in the present month of 
July, the pictures intended for the triennial 
Exhibition in this city, should be placed in the 
hands of Mr. Mogford, that they may be sopeeiy 
packed, previously to being shipped. e 15ti 
is the last day for receiving them at their 


destination. , 
Errata.—lIn the notice - the —_— 
Academy given in our number (p. 
nett; we conta te first President to have been 
“ Mr. George Wilson,” portrait-painter ; instead 
of Mr. George Watson, who was also a t- 
painter and uncle to the t President, Sir 
John Watson Gordon. reviewing in the 
same number the “ General View of Chester,” we 
stuted that this curious and beautiful print 
was lished by “Mr. Cuatherall,” instead of 
George Prichard, of Chester. 
























































REVIEWS. 





Tanp Nature unNpDER AN Itattan Sky. 
se By M.J.M.D.. Published by T. ConstaBLe 
and Co., Edinburgh; Hamitron, ADAMS, 
and Co., London, 
Whenever we take up a book of European travel 
an involuntary exclamation rises to our lips, Will 
it tell us any thing we have not heard before, once 
and again?’ Now this desire after novelty of 
subject ought not to be the leading idea in the 
mind of acritic ; he should rather desire to ascertain 
in what spirit the writer has undertaken the task, 
how the traveller has selected the ground over 
which he has journeyed, and what freshness of 
thought has been brought to bear upon the objects 
met with, so as to present them to his readers as 
if they were altogether new. It is this latter 
quality only which, in the present day, can render 
the jeannal of a tourist acceptable, so thoroughly 
acquainted has the world become with all that 
has been done and all that exists in the quarter of 
the globe which we inhabit. The volume sent 
forth by Messrs. Constable and Co.—whom, by the 
way, we are right glad to welcome again among 
the publishing community after 80 long an absence 
—is just the sort of book to enlist the feelings of 
the reader whether reviewer or not, for it is penned 
by one who knows what to look for, and, better 
still, how to describe what has been seen, so as to 
communicate to others kindred sympathies and 
enjoyment. We have heard that the anonymous 
author is the granddaughter of the late Mr. Beck- 
ford, of Fonthill Abbey, but if this information 
had not reached us we should have guessed it was 
the work of a lady on whom nature had bestowed 
a mind deeply sensible of the beautiful, and highly 
cultivated by education and opportunity, for there 
is so much elegant taste exhibited in her selection 
of subject-matter, and so much earnest and heart- 
felt enthusiasm in her description as—we say it 
with all humility in reference to our sex—few of 
us really possess, The places described are those 
which no traveller in Italy fails to see, and which 
we seem to know almost as well as those which 
meet us on our daily walks, but they are not the 
less welcome when again brought to our remem- 
brance by so pleasing a delineator. We could 
int out several chapters that have especially 
interested us by the animated spirit and eloquent 
words in which they are written, particularly those 
describing the performance of the Miserere in St. 
Peter’s and the ascent of Vesuvius; but all are 
an excellent it seems invidious to make a selection. 
Nor must we omit to remark there is an elevated 
moral tone that frequently reaches a still higher 
character, yet free from fanaticism, pervading the 
mind of the author and prompting her to utter 
some excellent thoughts, not inappropriately. 





Tue “Cover Hack.” Engraved by C. G. Lewis, 
from the Picture by Sin E. LANnsEeER, K. A. 
Published by Gampant & Co., London. 


It is almost impossible to write anything new 
peapeting the engravings after Landseer, so thick- 
ly have they come upon us during our editorial 
career, and so much does the character of each 
resemble the other, In this work, we have a white 
horse staniing by the doorway of a stable, with 
several dogs lying about the pavement. The whole 
are brought together and delineated with the skill 
peculiar to the artist, and have been most forcibly 
transferred by the engraver. There are some 
portions of the skins of the animals so delicately 
and faithfully rendered as to surpass even Mr, 
Lewis's former efforts. 





Gaeat Artists AND GREAT ANATOMISTS; A 
BIOGRAPHICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL StupY. 
By R. Knox, M.D., F.R.S.E. Published by 

J. Van Voonst, Paternoster Row. 
A few months back we inserted a communication 
from Dr. Knox with reference to the Sketch-book 
of Leonardo da Vinci in the possession of her 
es which the Doctor considered would throw 
some light on the question of the relation of 
anatomy to the arts of Sculpture and Painting, as 
exemplified in the drawings made by the great 
Florentine painter, who must have been in the 
writer's opinion, an accomplished anatomist. His 
resent publication is a further development of the 
ideas contained in his letter to us; he offers in a 
biography of the two great anatomists, Cuvier and 
Etienne Geoffroy, to expound the “ views he has 
adopted on the relation of anatomy to science and 
philosophy ; and in the lives of Leonardo, Angelo, 
and Raphael, the relation of anatomy to art,—to 
the divine arts of Painting and Sculpture.” Dr, 
theory, but 
the bounds 


Knox is enthusiastic in favour of his 
his ardour does not carry him beyond 





comprehend how a writer pretending to be accu- 


occasions as that of *‘ Nelly at her lodging in Drury 


originally“as papers in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 


should have been allowed to repose in peace. 











of probability, and although he has not convinced 
us that either of the three distinguished painters 
whom he names ever studied in the schools of 
chirurgery, he shows, what we have never doubted, 
that they no inferior knowledg® of the 
structure of the human form. His book may be 
profitably read by the young student of our day, 
for its valuable and judicious remarks on the 
importance of, and acquaintance with, the science 
in order to become a correct draftsman. 


Her Masesty AND Prince ArtHuR. Engraved 
by G. ZoBEL, from the picture by F. WINTER- 
HALTER. Published by P. & D. Cotnacuai, 
London. 


An oval-shaped print, produced as a companion 
work to one of a similar character, published some 
months since, of the Queen and the Royal children. 
There is considerable elegance about the tout-en- 
semble of this engraving; the composition, however, 
of the accessories does not seem very clear. The 
Queen is sitting upon a balustrade, with the infant 
in her lap, but inasmuch as we cannot discern any 
resting-place for the feet, her position looks by no 
means a safe one. Moreover, there is such a huge 
spreading out of drapery as to give to the figure of 
her Majesty a vastness of person neither natural 
nor graceful. The work is altogether far less to 
our taste than the other to which we have referred ; 
it is, nevertheless, engraved with much delicacy. 


Cork Harsovr. Lithographed by T. Picken, 
from a drawing by R. L. Stoprorp. 


The view of the harbour of Cork from Spy Hill is 
among the most picturesque features of Irish coast 
scenery ; few who have visited it but must have 
felt the exceeding beauty of this locality, with its 
jutting-out promontories and winding river-course. 
Mr. Stopford’s panoramic representation gives a 
very faithful idea of the spot, and is treated simply 
but artistically, and without any attempt to work 
out a picture by fanciful introductions. 


THE Viscount PALMERSTON. Engraved by S. 
Covstns from the picture by J. PARTRIDGE. 
Published by P. & D. Cotnacut., London. 


Mr. Cousins has made an admirable engraving from 
the picture presented to Lady Palmerston by a 
number of subscribers, who purposed thereby to 
offer a testimonial in honour of this distinguished 
and popularstatesman. The portrait is fulilength; 
his Lordship is standing in what we presume to be 
his private library, or more probably his official 
apartment, and, except that he is decorated, which 
he would scarcely be in such a case, we might 
suppose him listening to a deputation, inasmuch as 
the countenance—which by the way, is very like,— 
strongly indicates that of an stmeattve Meteaen. 
The accessories of the composition are appropriate 
and add much to its richness: altogether it is one 
of the most pleasing works of its class that has 
for some time come under our notice, 


Tue Story or Nett Gwyn. By Peter 
CUNNINGHAM, F.S.A. Published by Brap- 
BuRY & Evans, London. 


We have always entertained that respect for the 
inherent good qualities of ‘‘ poor Nelly,’’ which 
has rendered her the most popular denizen of the 
court of England’s worst monarch, but we have 
also always felt the delicacy and the difficulty 
which besets the narrator of a life like hers. The 
sensitive mind of a lady like Mrs. Jameson may 
achieve the task, which is peculiarly unfitted for 
that ofa man who can dive into all the repulsive 
details of the “‘ facetie ” of that period for his facts. 
The impurities of the drama and the light 
literature of the reign of Charles II, are happily 
known to but few, and we cannot conceive that 
good is done by giving them the advantage of 
currency in the present day by the aid of elegant 
paper and print. The details and extracts from 
such a play as “ All Mistaken,” in p. 56, or those 
given on p. 20, and such anecdotes as that on 
p. 121, are not to be read aloud in the present day, 
even by gentlemen. So true is it that you “ cannot 
touch pitch without being defiled.” “The eternal 
iteration of the “first person singular,” by the 
author, like “ the sayings of King Charles I Tae 
precisely what no one wants to hear. We cannot 


rate, could allow such an illustration to pass on two 


Lane,” next door to houses with fronts not fifty 
years old; or representations of Covent Garden, 
“‘ compiled ” very inaccurately, when views exist of 
the most truthful kind. The work appeared 


for which they were well adapted, and where they 


— 


Dicxrnson’s ComPREHENS 
Great Exuisition or lL en me 
lished by Dickinson, Brotuens, London 

If the next generation, and even those who 

after it, remain in ignorance of what the C 

Palace was, and what it contained, the fault ent 

not rest with the artists and publishers ot ae 

present day: another and another record of the 
t show has been Promulgated till they have 
e. 


e a vast multitu This is one o 

though by no means the least in phbrd 
pretensions, that has made its appearance The 
pees for these prints were made for Prince 
Albert by Messrs D. Roberts, R.A., Haghe, Nash, 
&c., names that are guarantees for their fidelity 
and beauty; but we think that the lith pher, 

’ 


whoever he may be, has scarcely done the orj 

justice, for —_ very effective, th om ve 
deficient in the delicacy to which li phy now 
has reached in the hands of its best professors: 
while the heaviness of the chalk detracts much 
from the brilliancy of the colouring, It is hardly 
fair, however, to judge of what the work ma 

ultimately prove to be, from a single part; it 

probable the others may not exhibit the defect 
which we see in this; and that we shall conse. 


quently have greater pleasure in bringing 
parts under notice. ge 


nals 





SYMBOLS AND EMBLEMS oF EARLY AND Mezpr. 
VAL CHRISTIAN ART. By Louisa Twining. 
Pubiished by Loneman & Co., London, 


Throughout the early and middle- mboli 
was extensively used the Church of Christ me 
the early period it was rendered in some 
essential by the persecutions to which its professors 
were subjected, and the remembrance of their 
sufferings gave their favourite symbols a still more 
sacred interest in the eyes of their followers ; added 
to the fact that such a mode of conveying to the 
illiterate abstract truths, was quite in the spirit of 
the middle ages. Much therefore that is quaint 
and even grotesque to the modern eye, had no 
other character than religious mystery gave 
it to the untaught gazer, and was protected. 1 
educational sympathy in those better instru 
Some portion of this symbolism is so exceedingly 
simple as to be apparent at once—such as the 
delineations of the acts of the Saviour and his 
apostles, under the character of lambs. Others 
however are sufficiently abstruse, and require such 
an explanatory volume as the present to make 
their meaning and application clear. Such 
symbols and emblems are of constant occurrence 
in Church architecture, illuminated missals, and 
all the decorative arts of antiquity; not to speak 
of the earlier originals in the Roman catacombs, 
Modern fac-similes of these curious and eni i 
representations are widely scattered in many books, 
but are most ably descanted on by M. Didron, in 
his valuable “‘ Iconographie Chrétienne.” From 
all these various works, and from unengraved 
sources the fair authoress of the present 
quarto has compiled her volume, illustrating it 
with nearly one hundred plates executed in out- 
line on stone by herself, comprising many hundred 
examples of ecclesiastical symbolism, carefully 
classified. Of course such a subject coguee 
to a peculiar class of inquirers, but they 
appreciate such a work of reference as it deserves, 
and will award to the lady, who has so well merited 
it, the commendation due to her industry and 
research. 





Tue Great Exarsirion, AND Lonpon In 1851. 
Reviewed by Dr. Larpver, &e. - Published 
by Loneman & Co., London. 

Our time and attention were too much occupied 
with our own pursuits in connexion with the Great 
Exhibition during its progress, to allow of our 
giving much of either to newspaper reading, but it 
struck us whenever we glanced over certain 
articles which then appeared in the é 
upon the subject that they were written by one in 
all respects competent to deal with the a 
of that vast industrial show, and we now find by 
the preface to this volume that their author was 
the scientific Dr. Lardner. These reviews 
essays upon the various branches of manufacturing 
and mechanical science are here collected and nw 
published in a neat and convenient volume, 
writer has in some cases enlarged upon his subject, 
and, where illustrations have been considered neces- 
to render the text more intelligible, they 
are supplied. In addition to Dr. Lerdase 0 
tributions, the book contains translations oS saa 
course delivered by the Baron C. Dupin to Pocket 
at the Ca des - _< Me veblished it 
together with a selection o view: - 
the devant des Débats, by MM. Michel Chevalier, 
J. Lemoine and Hector Berlioz, 
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